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The Principle of Local Government 


SOUTHERN STATES MUST COOPERATE 
By JAMES F. BYRNES, Governor, South Carolina 
Delivered as Keynote address, South Carolina Democratic Convention, Columbia, South Carolina, April 16, 1952 


HROUGH the years the Democrats of South Caro- 

lina have been loyal to the National Democratic Party. 

Together with the Democrats of other Southern States 
we stood by the National Democratic Party when it seemed 
all others had fled. 

I cai recall serving in the 72nd Congress when of the 435 
members of the House of Representatives only 132 were 
Democrats. There was only one Democrat west of the Mis- 
sissippi River. There were few from North of the Mason- 
Dixon line. In that day as in many other days, it was the 
Solid South that kept the torch of Democracy burning until 
the political pendulum swung back toward the Democratic 
Party. 

The Democrats of South Carolina remained loyal to the 
National Democratic Party because that party remained 
loyal to the principles upon which the Democratic Party was 
founded. They believed, as did those patriots who gave birth 
to the Democratic Party, that the liberty and happiness of the 
people could be assured only by adherence to the principle of 
local government. 

Thomas Jefferson, the patriot-saint of the Democratic 
Party, in discussing the Constitution in 1811 asserted that the 
true barriers protecting our liberty in this country are our 
state governments. That was the view of other patriots who 
drafted the Constitution. 

The first platform to be formally adopted by a political 
party was adopted by the National Democratic Party in 
1840. In its first paragraph it was declared: 


“That the federal government is one of limited powers, 
derived solely from the Constitution, and the grants of 
power shown therein ought to be strictly construed by 
all the departments and agents of the government, and 
that it is inexpedient and dangerous to exercise doubtful 
constitutional powers.” 


— 


This declaration was repeated as the first paragraph of th 
Democratic platform in 1848 and 1852. Some similar deck. 
ration was included in nearly every Democratic platform 
adopted from that day until 1948. But in 1948 a mild decla 
ration of the rights of the states was formally rejected by the 
Democratic Convention in Philadelphia. That convention 
went on to pledge the National Democratic Party affirm. 
tively to policies directly in conflict with the doctrine of 
preserving the rights of states. 

We know what motivated the action of that convention, 
Gradually the National Democratic Party had come to be 
dominated by the political organizations of the big cities of 
the populous states of the country. Those political organiz 
tions were interested in the control of state, county and city 
governments. 

The political bosses realized they could not control thes 
local governments unless they controlled the organized mi- 
norities in their cities. Faced with the threat of these organized 
minorities to desert the party, the political leaders of the big 
city organizations bowed to their demands. The convention 
abandoned the fundamental principles of the party and 
adopted a platform more socialistic than democratic. 

Those in control realized the abandonment of the funda- 
mental principles of the party would be resented by the 
Democrats of the South, but they believed they could ignore 
the South. They thought the South would remain solid in 
support of the ticket regardless of the condidates or the 
platform. 

The action of the Philadelphia Convention was the pro 
verbial last straw. The Southern Democrats did not transfer 
their allegiance to the Republican Party, but approximately 
one million Democrats voted for a third ticket and the elec- 
toral votes of four Southern states were cast for that ticket. 
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Approximately 75 per cent of the votes cast in South Caro- 
lina were cast for the electors of the Democratic Party of 
South Carolina. Those electors were directed to cast their 
sotes for the States Rights condidates. Had all of the South- 
ern states cast their votes for the States Rights ticket, they 
would have held the balance of power in the Electoral 
College. 

The leaders of that movement failed in their objective but 
the Democrats of South Carolina do not apologize to any 
individual or any party for the action they took in 1948. 

And I am sure I express the views of the 75 per cent of the 
yoters who cast their ballots for the States Rights ticket when 
| say that today they have respect and admiration for the 
courageous men and women who led that fight. 

Now the question is, where do we go from here? I realize 
that in the Democratic Party of South Carolina there are 
many persons who feel that they should turn to the Re- 
publican Party. They feel that way because those who are 
now in control of the National Democratic Party have de- 
grted the fundamental principles of our party. 

I have said that I hoped the South would never again be 
considered ‘‘in the bag” for any political party. I repeat it 
now. 1 do not want the South to be “in the bag” for the 
National Democratic Party, nor do I want it to be con- 
sidered as “in the bag” for the Republican Party. 

In our midst there are some who have the same blind 
loyalty to the name Republican that others have for the 
name Democrat. 1] am interested in principles and not in 
party labels. I want to know what is in the platform of the 
Republican Party as well as the platform of the Democratic 
Party. 

In 1948 the Republican Party platform contained pro- 
visions just as objectionable to the Democrats as were those 
included in the Democratic platform. I object just as much 
to the Republican platform declaration in favor of a federal 
FEPC law as I do to the declaration on the same subject in 
the Democratic platform. 

The Democratic Party of South Carolina is a political 
organization established under the laws of this state and is 
entirely independent of any national political organization. 

In the general election for President and Vice President of 
the United States the members of the Democratic Party of 
this state are free to vote for the candidates they prefer. 
They can vote in November for the candidates of the Na- 
tional Democratic Party, the Republican Party, or a third 
political party. 

It is my hope that this convention will refrain from com- 
mitting itself to any course in the general election until an- 
other meeting is held after the adjournment of the conven- 
tions of the National Democratic and Republican Parties. 

I think this convention should adopt a resolution giving 
notice that the members of the Democratic Party of this 
state, including delegates to the national convention, are not 
bound to support the candidates selected at such national con- 
vention. The delegates should be directed to file that resolu- 
tion with the Credentials Committee of the national con- 
vention. 

It is right that this should be done. As the law of this 
state grants to every voter the right to vote for the candi- 
dates he prefers, no delegate to a national convention has the 
authority to bind the voters of this state to any course of 
action in the general election. 

I think, too, this convention should instruct the State 
Executive Committee to nominate presidential electors only 
after the meeting which is held following the adjournment 
of the national conventions. Then the committee can name 
dlectors who are in accord with whatever views you hold. 


This course of action would leave the members of this con- 
vention entirely free to determine what they will do after 
they know who are the candidates of the National Demo- 
cratic Party and for what they stand; who are the candidates 
of the National Republican Party and for what they stand. 

If you disapprove of both and there are political organiza- 
tions of other states holding views similar to yours, you can 
instruct your representatives to meet with those of other states 
and you can then determine your course of action. 

Experience has taught that there must be cooperation be- 
tween the states of the South. The organized minorities of 
Northern states threatened the leaders of the National 
Democratic Party and forced those leaders to abandon the 
cardinal principle of states rights. They abandoned that 
principle because it obstructed them in their efforts to secure 
federal legislation controlling purely local problems in South- 
ern states. Without cooperation we cannot successfully com- 
bat the attacks of the organized minorities in Northen states. 
If we act in concert with other Southern states on these 
questions and let the leaders of both political parties know 
that we are no longer “in the bag” of any political party, 
we will no longer be ignored. 

My hope is that we can find it possible to affiliate with the 
National Democratic Party. That is the political house of 
our fathers. We want to return to that house. But we 
ought to make it crystal clear we will not return if we are 
going to be treated as stepchildren. 

Recently some of the present Democratic leaders have been 
quoted as saying the National Democratic Party cannot 
nominate a resident of the South because voters in the indus- 
trial states of the East will not vote for a Southerner. For 
nearly a century Southern Democrats have consistently voted 
for presidential candidates residing in Northern states. If, in 
return for our loyalty we are always to receive prejudice 
instead of sympathetic consideration, it is time that we knew it. 

If these men are right, it means that the National Demo- 
cratic Party has two classes of members and the members of 
one class, because of the place of their birth, are not eligible 
for leadership. I want no such second-class membership in 
any political party. 

However, we must realize that a few persons do not speak 
for all the Democratic organizations of the various states. 
That mistaken statement made by a few political leaders of 
the North does not deter me from supporting for the presi- 
dency a distinguished son of the South. 

He served as Governor of a sovereign state and demon- 
strated great executive ability. He has served as a United 
States Senator and has shown exceptional capacity and cour- 
age. As chairman of the Appropriations Sub-committee hav- 
ing charge of agricultural appropriations, he has demon- 
strated an understanding of and sympathy with the agri- 
cultural problems of all sections of this country. He has 
always been fair to labor. 

As chairman of the Armed Services Committee he has 
supported an intelligent and adequate military program. He 
is sound in his views of our foreign relations. There is 
nothing provincial about his thinking on any question. He is 
respected by all Democrats and all Republicans in the 
Congress. 

As President he would put an end to the warfare between 
the White House and the Congress. He would put an end 
to the corruption in high office. He is as clean in his private 
life as he is courageous in his public life. No candidate for 
the presidency is as well qualified as Senator Richard B. 
Russell of Georgia. 

I hope this convention will endorse Dick Russell for Presi- 
dent and instruct our delegates at Chicago to support him. 
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I said I hoped Russell would be nominated for President. 
I am not interested in his nomination for Vice President. 
A Vice President has no duty to perform other than to pre- 
side over the Senate. He can vote only in case of a tie vote. 
I am far more interested in the principles and policies of a 
political party than in the personality of a candidate for 
Vice President. 

I am opposed to a platform pledging the enactment of the 
Brannan Farm Plan or socialized medicine. I am particu- 
larly opposed to a compulsory FEPC. That misguided pro- 
posal affects every state in the Union. 

I am opposed to the efforts of the United States Govern- 
ment to take control of the schools of the country. This is 
not a Southern question. In 17 states and in the District of 
Columbia the races are segregated in the public schools. The 
United States Supreme Court has consistently held that such 
segregation is not unconstitutional provided the facilities for 
each race are equal. 

We must admit the facilities in South Carolina are not 
yet equal. In my inaugural address I declared that equal 
facilities should be provided because it is right. I said if any- 
one wanted another reason, that it was wise. Court decisions 
rendered since that time confirm my judgment. 

A courageous legislature in timely action adopted a school 
program, the objective of which is to provide equal facilities. 
In good faith that program is being carried out. Of the 
first $10,900,000 allotted for school buildings, 75 per cent 
has been given to schools for colored children. The record is 
equally good in the field of transportation. 

While we are doing this we want it understood that we 


Korea and the Evolution of American 
Foreign Policy 


PANMUNJON COULD BECOME ANOTHER MUNICH 
By ANTHONY TRAWICK BOUSCAREN, Professor of Political Science, 


University of San Francisco, San Francisco, California 
Delivered before the Te Deum International Forum, Peoria, Illinois, February 14, 1952 


HEN the United States gained its independence 
W from Great Britain, the relationship between geog- 
raphy, technology, and international politics per- 
mitted us to pursue an isolationist policy. George Washing- 
ton, in his classic farewell address, warned us to beware of 
foreign entanglements. America followed his advice with 
but few significant exceptions until 1898. In that year in- 
ternal political pressures forced President McKinley to go 
to war with Spain. The latter a mere shell of its former 
greatness, was easily defeated. By 1900 she had lost her em- 
pire, and the United States had become a world power. 
Teddy Roosevelt said “speak softly and carry a big stick” 
and the capitals of Europe stood up and took notice. There 
were no Robert Vogelers, Angus Wards, or William Oatises 
being pushed around by foreign bullies in those days. Our 
internal unity having been achieved, and the foundations of 
our industrial strength laid, we raised our heads and took a 
look around at the rest of the world. 
We tried to stay out of the first world war, but the Ger- 
man submarine campaign, together with our increasing sym- 
pathy for France and England, led us into the fight near the 
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are opposed to the United States Government interfering 
with our schools and by legislation or by intervention in th 
courts endeavoring to set aside our laws. Our state Const). 
tution provides that the races shall be separate in our public 
schools. We intend to uphold that provision of our Cop. 
stitution. 

As long as parents are forced by law to send their children 
to school for a good part of each day, those parents must hay 
something to say about the schools their children are forcej 
to attend. 

We favor adequate appropriations by Congress to maintain 
the rearmament program but insist that the Government 
should make greater efforts to stop the waste and extrays. 
gance in that program. 

We favor helping our allies with their military programs 
as long as they show a willingness to help themselves. 

While we are supporting the rearmament program at home 
and the military program of our allies abroad, we must post 
pone new non-military projects. 

We must abandon any plan to raise the standard of living 
of all the peoples of the world until we have made secure 
their freedom as well as our own freedom. 

We want to prevent further centralization of power in 
Washington. We want relief from oppressive taxation. 

We want to be assured that with the ending of the war 
in Korea the powers granted to the Federal Government for 
the war emergency will be returned to the states and the 
people. 

These are some of the things for which we stand. We be. 
lieve in them. We are ready and willing to fight for them. 


end of the war, just in time to help turn the tide and defeat 
the Central Powers. President Wilson’s internationalism, 
however, suffered defeat at the polls in both 1918 and 1920. 
The result was that we stuck our heads in the sand, hoped 
for the best and retired into what was called “splendid 
isolation.” Here we remained until 1941. 

Meantime, across the seas internal political developments 
were revolutionizing international politics. In November, 
1917, the Bolsheviks overthrew the democratic Russian Re 
public, made a deal with Germany, and imposed a police 
state over unhappy Russia while trying simultaneously to 
foment world revolution. In 1933 the German democratic 
Republic voted itself into a National Socialist distatorship, 
and Hitler began to disturb his neighbors. These two politi- 
cal developments in Russia and Germany I choose to call 
the Twin Revolutions, for they transformed the nature of 
international politics. Until their occurrence, peaceful co- 
existence between nations was possible; wars of course were 
fought before 1917, but most if not all of the contestants 
were still alive after the fight. The family of nations was 
still living sufficiently on the capital of Western Christian 
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Civilization to adjust its differences. The Concert of Europe 
kept the peace more or less from 1815-1914 primarily because 
all the Great Powers desired ultimately to coexist with one 
another. But the coming of the Twin Revolutions changed 
all this. With the advent of Nazism and Communism, not 
only were ruthless dictatorships established in Germany and 
Russia, but the warlike and revolutionary doctrines of their 
leaders were put into practice. From now on neither Ger- 
many nor Russia could be conciliated or appeased by the 
very nature of their regimes. Hitler wanted to create a 
Greater Germany, and nothing was going to stop him. Stalin 
wanted to establish a World USSR, with Soviet Russia in 
the vanguard of world Communism—an international force 
which aimed at total victory through wars and revolutions. 
With this force too, there was and could be no compromise. 
As Stalin himself said many times: “In the end one or the 
other must conquer. A number of terrible clashes is inevi- 
table.” America took little notice of this decisive transforma- 
tion of the nature of world affairs. President Roosevelt did 
wake up in 1937 and delivered a speech in Chicago urging 
that we help “quarantine aggressors,” but by and large we 
sat back and hoped for the best, taking action only when 
events forced us to do so. 

We, like the democracies of western Europe, hoped for 
peace while Hitler and Stalin planned for war. Instead of 
strangling aggression at its birth, we negotiated with the 
aggressors while they built up their strength. While fac- 
tories in the Ruhr and in the Urals produced for war, the 
western powers talked peace and France and America had 
their ““New Deals.” We assumed that because we wanted 
peace, Hitler, Stalin and Tojo wanted the same thing. We 
failed to realize that they did not believe in peaceful co- 
existence, but rather wanted us to remain peaceful while 
they did us in, and when we later had the temerity to resist 
they called us warmongers. 

Europe, Africa, and Asia form a world island, comprising 
most of the world’s area, population, raw materials, and 
industrial productivity. At the western end of the world 
island was Germany; in the center was Soviet Russia, and 
in the east was Japan. Between 1939 and 1941 Hitler, Tojo, 
and Stalin concluded a series of agreements which started 
World War II, and led to the joint Nazi-Soviet conquest 
of almost all Europe, as well as to the Japanese conquest 
of Manchuria and its attack on China. Desperately, the 
Western statesmen tried to stave off the inevitable through 
appeasement. America recognized Soviet Russia in 1933, in- 
nocently accepting Stalin’s promise not to interfere in our 
internal affairs. In 1935 France sat back in frightened 
paralysis while Germany took the Rhineland. In 1936 Mus- 
solini seized Ethiopia and the League, like its successor the 
UN, anxious to “keep the peace” even to the point of ap- 
peasement, debated with the enemy instead of defeating him. 
In the same year the Soviet Government seized Spain by 
internal revolt. Andres Nin declared in September, 1936: 
“The Government no longer exists ; we are the government.” 
The Communist International Brigades led by General 
Goriev of the Soviet General Staff, fought the Spanish 
Army, aided by Italy and Germany. In 1937 Austria fell 
and Japan attacked China again. The United States ap- 
peased Japan at the expense of China, as it was to appease 
Russia at the expense of China later on. American business- 
men wanted to trade with Japan, just as they. and their 
British colleagues deal with Red China today, while Red 
China destroys the flower of American youth in the rice 
paddies of central Korea. In 1938 Neville Chamberlain con- 
ducted a seminar on liberal education at Munich with Hitler 
and Mussolini as his two amused pupils. Chamberlain “kept 


the peace,” but it was a fictitious peace which could only aid 
the aggressors. Britain and France concentrated on raising 
their standards of living while Hitler built his air force and 
Stalin purged his General Staff. 

The Hitler-Stalin pact took us by surprise, but it need 
not have. Both Hitler and Stalin practiced political dictator- 
ship, economic statism, and war in their foreign policies. 
Both jointly hated what they termed the “decadent democ- 
racies.” They agreed on August 23rd, 1939 to destroy the 
western powers and achieve a hegemony of the world island 
in collaboration with their Japanese ally. 

For a time America hoped it could stay out of the conflict 
but it soon became apparent that when Eurasia—the world 
island—came under joint Fascist-Communist control—the 
western hemisphere could be isolated and starved to death, 
with an even worse end in sight if the totalitarians developed 
trans-oceanic or trans-polar weapons capable of dealing us a 
death-blow. That day, of course, has since come, and we 
placidly wait for the enemy to hit us first. 

We did not actively participate in World War II until 
Japan struck at Pearl Harbor. By this time Hitler had 
turned on his erstwhile ally Stalin, so we found ourselves 
allied not only to Britain and China, but to the Soviet dic- 
tatorship as well. From 1941 until nearly the end of the 
war there were in fact two different wars underway; while 
we were aiding Soviet Russia fight the common enemy in 
Europe, Russia gave us no help against Japan; indeed Russia 
gave Japan oil from Sakhalin Island, together with certain 
weather observation islands which Japan used against us. 

We gave as much aid to our wartime allies as possible, 
in the interest of survival against the immediate enemy. 
Most of this aid went to Britain and Russia. China received 
only a trickle, but both Britain and China gave us bases 
and services in return, whereas the Soviet Union gave us 
nothing but a headache. President Roosevelt, who admittedly 
had never read the Soviet Mein Kampf, had what he called 
a “Grand Design,” which was supposed to transform Stalin 
into a friend of America. Roosevelt’s political adviser, former 
Ambassador William Bullitt, warne? Roosevelt that you can- 
not do business with Stalin—tha. talin was unappeasable. 
This is Roosevelt’s answer: “Bill, i don’t dispute your facts, 
I don’t dispute the logic of your reasoning, but I just have 
a hunch that Stalin is not that kind of a man. Harry Hop- 
kins says he’s not, and that if we give him everything he 
wants and ask for nothing in return—noblesse oblige—that 
Stalin will work with us for a world of peace and democ- 
racy.” This was too much for Bullitt to swallow. He re- 
turned to his law practice in Philadelphia. 

During World War II we learned many lessons in air 
power and ground mobility from our enemies. .We also 
learned the tactic of indiscriminate bombing, made easier due 
to the increasingly difficult task of distinguishing between 
the military and civilian sectors of a country at war. Thus, 
whereas vehemently criticizing German bombing of Rotter- 
dam and Coventry, we subsequently bombed all major Ger- 
man cities—many of them not direct military targets, and 
then proceeded to spread atomic disaster at Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki—neither possessing much military value. Inter- 
estingly enough, however, some persons who approved using 
the atomic bomb against both Japanese civilian and military 
targets, now tell us that we cannot use atomic weapons 
against purely military targets of the present enemy because 
it would be inhumane. Their concept of humanity, together 
with most of their other concepts, deserve close scrutiny, for 
these people were very courageous against Hitler, but not 
against Stalin. They ridiculed appeasement at Munich, but 
insisted on appeasement at Teheran, Yalta, Potsdam and 
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Panmunjom. They urged all-out aid to Chiang Kai-shek 
with no questions asked, against Japan, but not against Mao 
Tse-tung. They welcomed the aid of anti-Fascist dictators 
against the common enemy in World War II, rejected the 
aid of anti-Communist dictators against the common enemy 
in World War III. They condemned slave labor under 
Hitler, not under Stalin. The latter they label “labor re- 
education camps.” These members of the lunatic fringe and 
beyond approved having an Ambassador in Moscow, War- 
saw and Prague, but opposed having one in Madrid. They 
favored famine relief for eastern Europe, Yugoslavia and 
India, but not for Spain. Their curious double standard 
causes them to act one way when confronted with Hitler 
and Tojo, but quite another way when confronted with 
Stalin and Mao Tse-tung. 

During the period of the Hitler-Stalin pact, the diseased 
liberal mind failed to protest Stalin’s attack on Poland, the 
Baltic states or Finland. Its exponents picketed the White 
House and shouted “The Yanks are not Coming.” They 
sabotaged American production for seventy-six days in the 
Allis-Chalmers plant in Milwaukee and did likewise in our 
airplane factories in California, but when Hitler attacked 
Stalin, these people did an abrupt about-face. They sud- 
denly became very patriotic. Frederick Vanderbilt Field, 
leader of the “Yanks are not Coming” crusade, tried to get 
into Army Intelligence, through the intercession of his 
friends, Owen Lattimore and Lauchlin Currie (the latter 
being Roosevelt’s foreign affairs adviser). Communists and 
fellow-travelers sang the praises of Soviet Russia in govern- 
ment, the universities, the motion pictures, the radio, and 
the press. Stalin, murderer of millions and recent ally-in- 
‘ crime of Hitler’s, became “Good old Joe’—the prisoner of 
the Politburo. Through such organizations as Russian War 
Relief, the American-Russian Institute, the Institute of 
Pacific Relations—to which millions of Americans gullibly 
gave financial assistance—America was sold on a bill of 
goods to the effect that Stalin was no longer a revolutionary 
Communist but rather a good old-fashioned Russian na- 
tionalist. 

Communists and their collaborators came to hold com- 
mand positions in American government. Consider Alger 
Hiss, Lauchlin Currie and John Carter Vincent in the De- 
partment of State; Harry Dexter White and Nathan Greg- 
ory Silversmater in the Treasury Department; Joseph Barnes 
and Owen Lattimore in the Office of War Information; 
T. A. Bisson in the Board of Economic Warfare, Judy 
Coplan. Lee Pressman, Nathan Witt, John Abt, Charles 
Kraemer and William Remington in the Justice and Com- 
merce Departments—all these either confessed Communists 
or identified as such in the sworn testimony of two or more 
witnesses. These people—Stalin’s little helpers—exercise a 
pervasive influence on Acheson, Morgenthau, Marshall, and 
Roosevelt, resulting in actions which brought to Stalin dip- 
lomatic victories at crucial moments of history. The damage 
done by Alger Hiss at Yalta and Harry White at Quebec 
stand forth as melancholy examples of how Stalin was able 
to win victories in Poland, China, and Germany—three key 
countries on the Eureasian chessboard. 

In the battle for men’s minds, consider as an example the 
thirty books which were written about China in this period. 
Twenty-three were pro-Chinese Communist and seven were 
anti-Chinese Communist. The twenty-three all received good 
reviews in the New York Times, New York Herald-Tribune 
and Saturday Review of Literature, whereas the seven were 
either roundly condemned as being reactionary or were 
ignored. All this happened by virtue of the fact that Owen 
Lattimore, Edgar Snow, Agnes Smedley and Theodore 


White praised each other’s pro-Communist books, and then 
were asked to review the anti-Communist books on top of it 
—which they proceeded to tear apart—every single one. 
This pro-Soviet press monopoly extended into many respect. 
able publications where articles apologizing for Soviet be. 
havior and smearing anti-Communists as “fascists” or “re. 
actionaries” became the standard practice. 

In Hollywood John Howard Lawson led a group of ten 
screen writers, directors, and producers who moulded the 
motion picture industry to their Communist image and like. 
ness. Over the airwaves Communists and pro-Communists 
such as Lisa Sergio, Raymond Swing, Johannes Steel, Ray. 
mond Walsh, William Gailmor and William Winter, 
praised the USSR uncritically. In the universities and pri- 
vate foundations, such as the now infamous Institute of 
Pacific Relations such friends of Stalin as Frederick Schy- 
man, John Hazard, Edward Carter, Eugene Staley, John 
Fairbank, Nathaniel Peffer and L. K. Rosinger all did their 
work, not to mention the commendable contribution of 
Lattimore, Bisson, and Hiss. The Institute of Pacific Re 
lations, headed then by Lattimore, Fred Field and Phil 
Jessup, placed its personnel in key government jobs, and 
influenced public policy to the detriment of Free China, and 
to the benefit of Communist China. Consider for example 
this recommendation of Lattimore’s “For China, my hunch 
is that it will pay to keep behind the official Chinese Com- 
munist position. . . . For the USSR back their international 
policy in general... .” 

With such forces at work in American society taken to- 
gether with Roosevelt’s policy of giving Stalin all he wanted 
and asking for nothing in return, is it any wonder that we 
won the war and lost the peace? 

In 1943 at Teheran we abandoned Mihailovich in favor 
of Tito. At Quebec in 1944 we laid the plans for a Soviet 
Germany. At Yalta in 1945 we abandoned Poland to Com- 
munism and delivered Manchuria, the Kurile Islands and 
South Sakhalin to Stalin, thus paving the way to disaster 
in China and Korea. At Potsdam we gave Stalin important 
real estate in East Prussia, Germany, and Austria—includ- 
ing the latter’s oil fields and the former’s uranium deposits. 
At the San Francisco UN conference we not only wined 
and dined Stalin’s henchmen, but approved the principle of 
the veto, and gave Russia three votes in the Security Council 
to our one. At Paris in 1946 we gave Stalin Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and Rumania, not to mention an economic strangle- 
hold over Finland and reparations from Italy. In 1948 we 
invited all Communist states to join the Marshall Plan, 
simultaneously excluding Spain on the grounds that it was 
a dictatorship. 

We found ourselves at the end of the mid-century hav- 
ing defeated Hitler and Tojo only to have a worse tyrant 
rise in their places to threaten the peace of the world. In- 
deed, our own government had invited this tyrant into 
almost all the liberated areas and gave him more besides. 
In 1939 Soviet Communism controlled 170 millions in popu- 
lation and eight million square miles of territory. At the 
mid-century it controlled 770 millions in population and 
fifteen million square miles in territory. For nine long years 
we retreated every time Stalin asked for more or threatened 
us with blackmail. Our Government assumed, like Neville 
Chamberlain in 1938, that because we wanted to get along 
with Stalin, he wanted to get along with us. We assumed 
that all Stalin wanted was security, reconstruction and re- 
habilitation. We sacrificed six hundred million people on 
the altar of appeasement. Roosevelt’s Grand Design had 
failed, and think of the terrible cost of failure; the millions 
of the dead, the millions in slave labor camps—they trusted 
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America, and we let them down—we abandoned them on a 
hunch. We sold Poland, east-central Europe, and China 
down the river to keep the peace with Stalin, and we now 
contemplate letting Stalin keep North Korea as thanks for 
his aggression there; is it any wonder that people all over 
the world are losing their respect for us? 

By 1949 the United States Government became dimly 
aware of the fact that Stalin did not wish to coexist with it. 
Stalin had taken everything we gave him and asked for 
more; like Hitler and Tojo he regarded our appeasement 
as an invitation to aggression. Reluctantly, therefore, and 
with much soul searching by the diseased liberal mind, we 
adopted the policy of containment, as embodied in the Tru- 
man Doctrine, Marshall Plan and Atlantic Pact, but this 
Maginot line policy—which was applied almost exclusively 
only to Europe—was a static, defensive policy which assumed 
that by building up situations of strength we could some- 
how transform Stalin from a ravaging wolf into a quiescent 
liberal lamb. This policy overlooked the fact that a purely 
defensive wait-until-he-hits-me-harder attitude can have 
rather painful results, especially in view of the new modern 
weapons. It also overlooked the fact that a contestant who 
remains forever on the defensive cannot win any more than 
a football team can win if it kicks on first down every time 
it gets the ball. In time of war one must choose between 
winning and losing. There is no substitute for victory. 

Obsessed with wishful thinking about peace and the allur- 
ing notion that we could bribe Stalin and defeat Commu- 
nism through economic hand-outs and Point Four, our Gov- 
ernment refused to recognize the military nature of Soviet 
Communism. Peaceful coexistence with the Soviet Empire 
is impossible because Stalin says so in his Mein Kampf, and 
because Soviet behavior confirms this. It takes two to make 
peace and only one to make war. If my opponent has de- 
cided that he is at war with me, there is war, no matter 
how much I may want peace, beat my breast, and sign peace 
petitions. Stalin’s Communism expanded without check no 
matter how much economic and relief aid we gave to Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, China, or Korea. In the final analysis 
Communism won in these countries because of Soviet mili- 
tary intervention, or by armies trained, equipped and led 
by the Soviet Government. You cannot throw a Point Four 
food package at an advancing armed Soviet. The Soviet 
problem, when reduced to its irreducible minimum, is no 
different than the Nazi or Japanese problem in the last war. 
It is primarily a military problem, for Communism is essen- 
tially Soviet power, and Soviet power can and has only 
been checked by superior military force. And just as it was 
not the League of Nations which defeated Hitler and Tojo, 
s0 it may very well be the UN which will be unable to claim 
the checking and defeat of Stalinism. For the UN, like its 
predecessor, carries on endless and expensive debates, while 
aggression runs rampant throughout the world. The only 
place where Soviet aggression has been temporarily checked 
has been Korea, and that has not been due to the UN, but 
rather to the United States and the Republic of Korea— 
the latter not a UN member, thanks to the Soviet veto. The 
UN contribution outside the United States has been negli- 
gible; indeed the ghastly fact is that the UN, outside the 
United States, has given the Communist aggressor far more 
aid, both military and economic, than it has to the under- 
manned allied army in south Korea. It is true that one UN 
member, the Republic of China (presently located on For- 
mosa) offered more troops than all other UN members ex- 
cept for ourselves and that we, together with the British, 
rejected the offer, in spite of the manpower shortage in 
Korea. There could be no better evidence that the prejudice 


and predilections of our Far Eastern Division as regards 
China are still very much in evidence, even after the firing 
of John Stewart Service. 

While we debate in New York, Paris, and Panmunjom, 
the Soviet aggression remains unpunished. American casu- 
alties now run to 105,000 and those of our Korean ally to 
400,000. Not one single Russian has yet been killed in the 
war. We have refused to face the fact that our task is no 
longer to debate issues, but to defeat the enemy. Stalin 
gives us no alternative. The problem is to escape what James 
Burnham has so aptly termed the treadmill of defensive 
measures—defensive measures which gain us no victories— 
which in no way penetrate or weaken the Soviet Empire— 
and which in no way lessen the effectiveness of the tentacles 
of Soviet power abroad the so-called Communist parties. 

The most important fact, to be remembered above all 
others, is that the D-day of World War III is an event 
not of the future, but of the past. World War II became 
World War III when the Communists started fighting the 
Greek Government in 1944. Since that time we have been 
losing World War III, steadily and imperceptibly. Since 
1944 we have lost 600 millions to Soviet tyranny, as well as 
seven million square miles of territory, and some people still 
have the gall to talk about keeping the peace. The war is 
hot in China, Korea, Indo-China, Burma, Siam, and Malaya. 
In Berlin, Vienna and along the Yugoslav-Greek-Turk- 
Iranian frontier it is lukewarm and getting warmer. But it 
is all the same war. 

Korea, is of course the biggest battle. How and why did 
Stalin come to Korea? After winning half of Europe through 
military invasion and our territorial gifts, Stalin turned to- 
ward Asia. In 1945 we gave him Manchuria, Port Arthur, 
Dairen, the Kurile Islands, South Sakhalin, Outer Mon- 
golia, Sinkiang, and north Korea. In so doing we gave 
Stalin much Chinese territory without consulting the Chi- 
nese Government. The latter—Chiang Kai-shek’s govern- 
ment—had been fighting the Japanese for fifteen years. 
Stalin had been Tojo’s ally throughout World War II, 
and came into the fight for the last two days of the war— 
yet Stalin was the only victor in Asia, and he was now in 
a position to destroy Free China, with the encouragement 
and assistance of those in America whose passion and zeal 
for the “agrarian reformers” knew no bounds. 

During World War II, we had given all-out aid to Free 
China with no questions asked. We did this to stop aggres- 
sion, maintain our traditional support of Free China, and 
preserve American security interests in the Far East. Since 
1945 we have abandoned Free China, and allowed Soviet 
aggression to succeed where Japanese aggression failed. The 
result has been that our blood investment in the Pacific dur- 
ing World War II has been for naught. We are fighting 
in Korea today because we abandoned China yesterday. 

Stalin planned the destruction of Free China before 1945. 
He advertised his intentions in a little book he wrote in 
1929. Slowly but surely he strengthened the Chinese Com- 
munists, and directed the American Communists and fellow- 
travelers to advertise the Chinese Communists as “agrarian 
reformers” devoted to democracy. The Institute of Pacific 
Relations, together with such worthies as Owen Lattimore, 
T. A. Bisson, Edgar Snow, Phillip Jaffe and Frederick 
Vanderbilt Field, proceeded to sell America on the Chinese 
Communists. In government, Communism in Asia received 
the support of John Stewart Service, John P. Davies, Jr., 
John Carter Vincent, Lauchlin Currie, and General Joseph 
Stillwell. All these men avowedly favored the Chinese 
Communists, describing them as agrarian democrats. They 
influenced General Marshall, Secretary Acheson, and Phillip 
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Jessup to abandon Free China in its hour of need. In De- 
cember, 1945, we intervened to prevent the Nationalists 
from defeating the Communists, and told Chiang Kai-shek 
to bring Communists into his government, or we would cut 
off all aid to Free China. Can you imagine what would 
happen if Chiang told President Truman to bring William 
Z. Foster and Company into the cabinet? Chiang naturally 
turned down Marshall’s ultimatum, realizing that internal 
unity could never be achieved by bringing Communists into 
the government. Accordingly Marshall cut off military aid 
to Free China“in the most crucial period of the war from 
May 1946 to May 1947. Chiang couldn’t even buy arms 
in the United States. The China Aid Act of 1948 didn’t 
get any aid to Free China until 1949, and by then it was 
too late to save the mainland of China. 

There were men who wanted to save China—such as Gen- 
erals Wedemeyer, MacArthur and Chennault, as well as 
Ambassador Hurley and Stanley Hornbeck, Joseph Grew, 
and Eugene Dooman, in the Department of State, but the 
advice of these veteran observers of the China scene was 
passed up in favor of that possessed by members of the Latti- 
more fraternity. Acheson once declared: “Far eastern ex- 
perts are a penny a dozen. ... I prefer to be guided by 
experts who think more along my point of view.” In 1945 
resistance to Communism in the State Department was dealt 
a severe blow when Dean Acheson replaced Joseph Grew 
as Under-Secretary of State and J. C. Vincent replaced 
Eugene Dooman as head of the Far Eastern division of the 
Department. Free China was kicked in the stomach in turn 
by Yalta, the Marshall Mission, and Phillip Jessup’s White 
Paper on China. 

Communist control of China led inevitably to Commu- 
nist attack on Korea. On July 17th, 1949, Lattimore, asked 
for his advice, made the following sage observation: “The 
thing to do, therefore, is to let south Korea fall but not let 
it look as though we pushed it.” In October he and his 
associates advised the State Department to recognize Red 
China and let Korea and Formosa fall to the enemy. On 
January 12th, 1950, our Secretary of State declared that he 
did not consider Korea or Formosa to be within the Ameri- 
can Pacific security line. 

Stalin was very much interested by all this. First we told 
him we were only interested in Europe, and then we told 
him we would abandon Formosa and Korea. Intrigued by 
the invitation, Stalin chose to strike at Korea on June 25th, 
1950. 

The Republic of Korea was established with UN approval 
following elections in 1948. These elections could not be 
held in north Korea because of the Soviet occupation of 
that part of the land. Nevertheless the UN recognized the 
Republic of Korea as the only valid government for all 
Korea. Our State Department had jurisdiction over south 
Korea during the occupation, and it prevented the Korean 
government from building up an army with American tanks 
on the excuse that this might antagonize the north Korean 
Communists into attacking, but the north Korean Commu- 
nists, with aid, training, and equipment from Communist 
China and Soviet Russia, attacked precisely because we de- 
liberately kept the Republic of Korea weak. As Lattimore 
said: “Let south Korea fall but don’t let it look as though 
we pushed it.” Then the Department of State rejected 
Chiang Kai-shek’s free offer of manpower, on the excuse 
that this might antagonize the Chinese Communists into 
attacking. This, the latter did anyway, and we still do not 
utilize Formosa’s military potential even though hard pressed 
for manpower. ‘ 

When the enemy attacked on June 25th, President Tru- 


man, upon MacArthur’s recommendation, decided to qd 
something about it. At our suggestion the United Natioy 
labelled north Korea the aggressor and called on UN mem 
bers to help in the collective security effort. Actually, how. 
ever, the so-called UN army in Korea is ninety-seven per. 
cent American and Korean, and these two components hay 
borne the brunt of the fighting. Only fifteen UN membey 
have given any assistance, and this mostly token aid—thre 
percent of the total. Far more substantial has been aid givey 
by UN members to the enemy. 

Not very many weeks had passed before it became abun. 
dantly clear that we were involved in a war in Kore, 
President Truman, however, did not, and has not since, 
asked the Congress for a declaration of war. Yet we have 
so far suffered more casualties in this war than we suffered 
in the first three years of the Pacific campaign in World 
War II. This is the first time in American history that the 
United States has failed to declare war against an enemy, 
The attitude seems reminiscent of the adage: “Let’s pretend 
he isn’t there and maybe he will go away.” 

The American Government, in addition to sending troops 
to Korea when confronted with war, also sent the U, §, 
7th Fleet to the Straits of Formosa. The 7th Fleet, how. 
ever, not only protects the Chinese Government on Formos 
from attack, but it also protects the Chinese Communists 
from Nationalist attacks ; it broke up the Nationalist blockade 
of Communist ports, making it easier for our British and 
other allies to send rubber, tin, and oil to Mao Tse-tung, 
who in turn uses these vital materials to redden Heartbreak 
Ridge with the blood of American boys. 

On October 7th, 1950, the UN declared its policy to be 
the establishment of a free, independent, and united Korea, 
and authorized General MacArthur to liberate north Korea 
—obviously the only way to achieve this desired goal. Mac- 
Arthur drove north to the Yalu but warned the UN that if 
the Chinese Communists came into the war he would then 
be at a disadvantage. He asked permission to bomb the Chi- 
nese Communists in Manchuria if they should enter the war. 
The United Nations denied permission. Then on Novem- 
ber 26th, 1950, the Chinese Communists came swarming 
over the Yalu into Korea. MacArthur called it a new war, 
and our air chiefs immediately demanded permission to 
bomb Communist troop and supply concentrations in Man- 
churia. The United Nations again refused permission. Mac- 
Arthur, hard pressed for troops, suggested that the 35,000 
Chinese Nationalist troops on Formosa be transported to 
Korea to give him a hand, inasmuch as the Chinese Com- 
munists had already come into the fight. Although Nationalist 
China was and still is a UN member, the United States 
Government rejected the suggestion because Great Britain, 
which had already recognized Red China, objected. 

The entrance of Red China into the war threw the United 
Nations into a turmoil. Mr. Nehru, together with other 
disciples of Neville Chamberlain, demanded that we recog- 
nize Red China and give it Formosa and north Korea. The 
frantic efforts toward appeasement of Mr. Nehru (who has 
contributed nothing to the UN collective security effort), 
finally resulted in the UN going to the fantastic length of 
inviting the Chinese Communists to New York. Imagine 
somebody beating you over the head with a club, and you 
ask him to come into your house to explain his point of view 
and have a drink. Imagine the United Nations, at the height 
of World War II, inviting Goebbels and Goering to come 
to New York to be wined and dined, and then asking them 
what they wanted in the way of real estate, and yet, in- 
credible as it seems today, that is precisely what the United 
Nations did last fall, and the United States Government, 
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to its everlasting shame, voted to invite these people, who had 
the blood of our boys on their hands, to come to New York 
and talk things over. 

It was not until February 1951 that Red China was finally 
labelled the aggressor by the UN, but this was only accom- 
plished by a tacit agreement we made with the British and 
Canadians not to punish Red China for its indiscretion. 

On January 12th, 1951, the Joint Chiefs of Staff agreed to 
f a four point MacArthur proposal for a more vigorous war 
| fort. These four points were 1) economic sanctions against 

Red China, 2) naval blockade against Red China, 3) use 
| of Republic of China forces against the common enemy, 
\ 4) air reconnaissance over Manchuria and north China. This 
Your point program was agreed to in whole or in part by 
General Ridgeway, General O’Donnell, Vandenberg and 
Stratemeyer, and Admiral Sherman. It was turned down by 
the Departments of Defense and State and the National Se- 
urity Council. In other words, a military recommendation, 
by military men, designed to save American lives and give 
our men a fighting chance against the enemy, was turned 
down by the political arm of our government. For a time 
MacArthur was even prevented from attacking a Communist 
base in north Korea thirty-five miles from the Soviet frontier. 
Since MacArthur’s dismissal this and some of the other pro- 
hibitions have been lifted, but the essence of the four point 
program has yet to be implemented, as do other recom- 
mendations for winning the war. For example, all our air 
chiefs have agreed with MacArthur and Ridgeway that our 
failure to bomb the Manchurian privileged sanctuary of the 
enemy prevents us from winning the war. Even General 
Bradley and Secretary Marshall testified to a Senate Com- 
mittee in May 1951, that the liberation of north Korea 
would be impossible under present restrictions. Our airmen, 
fying up near the Yalu to bomb north Korea targets, can see 
enemy fighter planes take off from their privileged sanctu- 
aries in Manchuria, but our pilots can’t do anything about 
this until the enemy planes come south of the Yalu and open 
fre on them. Then our boys can shoot back, but only as 
long as the enemy planes stay south of the Yalu. We can’t 
follow them north of the charmed line or the UN would 
disapprove. In this past year alone we have lost 725 planes; 
in January we lost 52 planes, largely because the UN denies 
us permission to fight the enemy on even terms. The other 
day we bombed Sinuiju, near the Yalu, and our planes were 
fired at from anti-aircraft batteries north of the river line. 
We couldn’t shoot back. The mothers of our pilots who 
never came back from this raid are everlastingly indebted to 
the UN! Is it small wonder that there is little love lost 
for the UN among our airmen in Japan and south Korea? 
It is their lives that the striped pants boys are tampering 
with. 

The most important single issue raised in the Korean war 
is whether or not political consideration, especially internal 
political considerations, shall continue to interfere with effi- 
cient military prosecution of the war effort. How much 
longer can we afford to hold back our air and naval power 
while the flower of American youth is killed in a stalemate 
war? How much longer should we and our Korean ally take 
orders from an organization most of whose members have 
sent no fighting men to Korea, and don’t intend to? We 
two have shed ninety-seven percent of the blood while the 
remaining three percent, together with those who have con- 
tributed nothing, continue to influence, and at times even 
dictate policy—notably the arrogant Mr. Nehru. The situa- 
tion in Korea is very much as though we had pursued Hitler 
back to the German frontier in 1944 and stopped dead in our 
tracks—allowing Hitler to use Germany as a privileged 
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sanctuary for his army and air force. If that were the case 
we would still be fighting World War II. This is the first 
modern war in which one of the contestants deliberately 
penalizes himself in the hope that the enemy wont get mad 
at him. We are fighting the enemy with one hand tied be- 
hind our back and we are suffering the awful consequences 
in blood. Our ground forces are needlessly decimated because 
of the restrictions put on our air and naval power. 

During the Chinese Civil war, the Chinese Communists 
frequently followed the practice of calling for a truce when 
they wished to catch their breath and build up their forces 
for the next offensive. When Secretary of State Acheson de- 
clared in June 1951, that he considered our return to the 
38th parallel a “successful conclusion of the war’’, the enemy 
concluded that we might let them stay in north Korea— 
where they were when the fighting started. Since July 1951, 
we have been debating with the enemy at places of his choos- 
ing and on his terms. During these fruitless debates— 
which we entered into without even consulting our Korean 
ally—the allied offensive has stopped to give the enemy a 
chance to dig in and regroup his forces, as well as time to 
build up his air force and time for the Soviet Union to build 
up its atomic stockpile. Even assuming that some sort of a 
deal could be arranged, what meaning would it have? It 
would leave the enemy in north Korea unpunished and unde- 
feated, and it would leave 500,000 allied casualties in Korea 
with nothing to show for them—a veritable sea of human 
blood for all naught because some of our timorous allies who 
have given no help themselves don’t want Stalin to get too 
mad. Panmujom would become another Munich, and Neville 
Chamberlin would have still another worthy successor. _ 

By imposing another 38th parallel on the unhappy Korean 
people we would be selling them down the river on the altar 
of appeasement as we did to the Chinese, the Poles, the 
Hungarians, and all the others. By stopping short of our 
announced goal of liberating north Korea we admit not only 
a stalemate, but also failure. The UN charter, calling for 
punishment and defeat of aggression would be proven what 
many suspect it to be—pious words with no meaning for 
Korea and other small countries attacked by Soviet power. 

The time to have acted was last spring when the enemy 
air power was not what it is today. By implementing the 
MacArthur Joint Chiefs program then we might easily have 
achieved the UN goal of a free, independent and united 
Korea. Today we are faced by a Soviet Russia with an in- 
creasing atomic stockpile, and a Red China with an air force 
equal to ours in the Pacific. For almost two years we held 
back from using a military superiority which we are now in 
the process of losing, and who is to say whether the enemy 
is going to be as reluctant to use his decisive weapons as we 
have been? 

Let us never forget in this struggle for the world that the 
real weakness of Communism exists to the degree in which 
it has failed to abolish God in the minds of the peoples it 
rules. Let us also remember that the weakness of the western 
world exists to the degree in which it is indifferent to God— 
the degree to which it actually shares Communism’s ma- 
terialist vision. We must never forget this if we are to win. 

We have been losing World War III not only due to 
traitors in our ranks, diplomatic oppression and a desire for 
peace at any price. We have also been losing World War III 
and sinking to the depths of immorality at home because we 
no longer practice the faith of our forefathers. 

We can win in Korea, just as we can win anywhere else, 
but to achieve this requires a will to win. We have abundant 
allies both in Asia and in Europe, if we would only take the 
leadership of them all to maintain international law against 
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the bandits who murdered 6,000 American fighting men. In 
Asia we can implement the skeleton Pacific pact with the 
manpower, natural resources, and military bases of Korea, 
Formosa, Japan, the Philippines, New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia, Indo-China, Siam, and the rest of southeast Asia. In 
Europe we can strengthen our forces with the manpower, 
natural resources, and strategic basis of Spain, Germany and 
Italy. In both theatres we can give assistance to guerilla 
and underground forces who for years have been fighting 
the battle alone and unaided. In no theatre of war is there 
a lack of manpower, natural resources, industrial produc- 
tivity, strategic bases, or decisive weapons. 

It is necessary to understand that the Soviet Empire is to- 
day vulnerable—more vulnerable by far than it is generally 
believed to be. It is necessary also to insist that tomorrow 
it may be much less vulnerable, both from having corrected 
present weaknesses and from having gained additional sources 
of strength, but a survey of Soviet weaknesses must not make 
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us complacent. On the contrary, it should prove to us both 
the opportunity and the need to decide and to act now, whik 
action promises results both victorious and assured. 

The defeat of Soviet Communism—probable on the facts 
—is also inevitable because there are enough determined meq 
in the world and their number daily grows—who have so re 
solved. Knowledge and intelligence are needed to make thy 
defeat as faithful as possible a victory for us, as sparing x 
possible of blood and treason, but the issue is no longer jp 
doubt. We need and are capable of a successful policy based 
on an offense rather than a defense-on firmness rather than 
on timidity, on courage rather than on fear. There are giants 
in our midst who stand high above the pygmies. Let us cal] 
on them in our hour of need. History has borne out their 
contention that the policy of containment is at best only; 
pause, a stopping off place from which a further move mug 
be made either backwards to appeasement or forward to the 
offensive and victory. 


and the Integration 


of Europe 


THE EMBRYO OF A EUROPEAN FEDERATION 
By WALTER HALLSTEIN, Secretary of State of the New Federal Republic of Germany 
Delivered at Georgetown University, Washington, D. C., March 12, 1952 


ting down to the subject of my lecture I would like 
to make a few personal remarks. 

This is the third time that I have visited this country. 

The first time I came as a prisoner of war. It ‘was a 
strange kind of freedom I had left: The “freedom” of the 
Third Reich; and it was a strange kind of imprisonment I 
entered. I was permitted to set up, in a prison camp, a little 
university, a university based on the values of truthfulness 
and the freedom of the spirit. At the same time, I was per- 
mitted to study the people and the institutions of this vast 
country. Even more: I made my first friends here, and when 
I left for home it was with the comforting feeling of how 
strong the good in man must be if a war, as terrible as the 
last one, was not able to destroy it. 

The second time I came as a university professor, having 
meanwhile, in a very modest way, worked for restoring and 
safeguarding cultural values in my own country. I had re- 
ceived an invitation from Georgetown ‘University to carry 
on research work and to teach here. The year of 1948-49 
which I spent here was one of the most rewarding of my life. 

Not only was I able to widen my knowledge in my own 
special subject, the law, but I traveled many thousands of 
miles, and found doors opened to me everywhere; and wher- 
ever I went I was able to learn, and found a friendly hear- 
ing. I left your country deeply impressed with the value of 
its liberal institutions, with the forceful vitality of its people, 
with their large conceptions, their decisiveness, their love of 
action and dynamic change, and with their sense of fairness. 
And I am not sure if, without those impressions, I should 
always have had the courage to carry out what fell to my 
task in the political life of my people. I do wish to express 
once more my gratitude for all this now, and here. 

My thanks are due above all to Georgetown University 
and its authorities, in the person of its president. In par- 
ticular I should also like to thank Father Walsh, the regent 
of the foreign service school, who was formerly my host, and 
Father Lucey, regent of the law school, in which I had the 
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privilege of teaching. I feel that I belong to this university 
—if you will permit me to say so—as an “academic citizen,” 
and I am very happy that meanwhile a close and lasting 
link of cooperation has been wrought between this university 
and my own, the University of Frankfurt, through a cur- 
rent exchange of teachers. 

More than this, a bond has also been established between 
this university and my own department in the German Gov- 
ernment, the foreign office, for at present no less than nine 
young German diplomats are studying at the Foreign Service 
School. For this, too, I should like to express my heartfelt 
thanks. 

And now I am here again, this time not so much as a 
German but rather as a European, and I would like to speak 
to you about our most important European issue, namely, 
the Schuman plan and the integration of Europe of which it 
is the beginning. 

That I should speak on this subject to you, as Americans, 
is appropriate, I think, on two grounds: 

In the first place, it is well known that the American 
people have everywhere and always sympathized with all 
efforts made toward furthering the liberty of nations and 
their consolidation in democratic communities. 

Wherever in the world people have fought for independ- 
ence and self-determination, and have cast off hampering 
fetters of the past, the American people have extended their 
sympathy and help. In my opinion therefore, Americans 
cannot but be interested in the attempt being made by the 
whole of Europe now to free itself from the outlived forms 
of its nationalist and reactionary past, to strive for a new 
all-European democratic organization, and thus at the same 
time to take a firm stand against the danger which we all 
recognize and by which your country is threatened, too. 

Secondly, the unification of Europe now in progress, and of 
which the Schuman plan, as I wish to demonstrate, repre- 
sents only the first decisive step, is of vital importance not 
only for Europe, but directly for the whole world. 

We are, in fact, one world, and nothing of moment cant 
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take place in one continent without involving the rest of the 
world. This particularly applies to Europe and to the dan- 
gers which have repeatedly arisen there. Europe has been 
the storm center where the devastating disturbances origi- 
nated which have desolated the world in our century, the 
two greatest wars which history has known, which have ex- 
acted more victims than all the foregoing wars of the world 
taken together. It is, therefore, with deep concern that all 
statesmen look to Europe and its quarrels because these con- 
ficts endanger the whole world. 

Two world wars were needed to make this fully obvious. 

It was formerly thought that conflicts could be localized, 
that is, that the European quarrels could be confined to 
Europe. But developments have shown clearly enough, I 
think, that this has become an illusion. The world has be- 
come too small for such localization. Technical, economic, 
and communication developments have brought the peoples 
of the world too close together. 

The epidemic of war now inevitably infects all of us. It is 
like a real disease. Formerly as each man lived alone on his 
farm at a distance from his neighbor, he could hope that his 
neighbor’s contagious disease would not reach him. Now that 
we all have come closer together, and modern transportation 
carries the germs of the epidemic everywhere, it is a danger 
for everyone, and no one can hope that it will be localized and 
that he will be spared. 

We are experiencing how difficult it is to keep hostilities 
within bounds even somewhere on the periphery, as in Korea, 
and this has only been possible through an appalling sacrifice 
of blood and wealth particularly from your country. 

It is, therefore, no longer a question of localizing European 
conflicts, but of preventing such conflicts from arising at all. 


BALANCES OF Power ‘Tip OVER 


Statesmen have long sought for a means of such preven- 
tion, and that at a time when matters were not so threaten- 
ing as now. In the course of European politics in the nine- 
tenth century, petty and full of intrigues as they may 
perhaps appear to the outsider, it was frequently recognized 
that an outbreak of hostilities in Europe was no longer, as 
in previous centuries, a small and limited affair, to be settled 
with a few mercenaries and limited to the direct participants. 
It was already recognized then that such a war implied the 
danger of plunging the whole of civilization into a ruinous 
conflict. The means, however, by which this was to be pre- 
vented were taken from the old ideology of purely national 
State politics, and were inadequate to meet the danger. 

It was the idea of the so-called European balance of power, 
ie., that groups of states could be formed in Europe, no one 
of which should be superior in power to the others, and each 
of which would therefore shrink from engaging in hostilities ; 
nor has this idea completely died out. But experience has 
shown how ineffective is this medicine taken from the diplo- 
matic pharmacy of the past. 

In our present-day world of progress and dynamics, such 
a balance of power between groups of states can only be an 
unstable affair, as temporary as the equilibrium of a pyramid 
placed upon its point. 

This balance is threatened each day by shifts in the eco- 
nomic forces, by discoveries in the techniques of war, and by 
changes in the political structures. Thus, through intensi- 
fying and extending the efforts on both sides, a race is set in 
motion which in the end becomes insupportable for both, and 
which leads to the very conflict that it was hoped to avoid. 

This, then, is the great lesson which we have learned amid 

and tears—that the European conflicts which have 
twice involved the world in indescribable sacrifices cannot be 
abolished by traditional methods; that these conflicts can 
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neither be localized nor suppressed through the system of 
the balance of power. The only means of avoiding them is 
by radical treatment and this consists of a unification of 
Europe which excludes the possibility of such conflicts a 
priori. 

Farseeing statesmen recognized this earlier. But the road 
to realization was full of disappointments. After the First 
World War a French and a German statesman, Briand and 
Stressemann, came to the conclusion that European unifica- 
tion, including above all their own two countries, ought to 
take place. 

These two names will be familiar to you in connection 
with the work of European reconciliation carried out at 
Locarno. But this Treaty of Locarno, which, after the 
resentment and still-existing hate of the war years, first 
opened up the way to normal European relationships, was, in 
the intention of the two statesmen, only to have been a be- 
ginning; it was to have been followed by a far-reaching 
understanding. 

It is a fact that in 1929 Briand submitted a plan for 
European unification to the League of Nations. But, al- 
though his plan was a very cautious one and made extensive 
concessions to the traditional sovereign powers of the indi- 
vidual States, it did not meet with success. The peoples were 
not yet sufficiently mature for this great idea. They chose the 
path of national obduracy. 

In addition, mistakes were made on all sides; the economic 
crisis further confused the counsels of reason; nationalist 
passions once more prevailed; and so an avalanche started 
which could no longer be restrained by the traditional meas- 
ures of diplomacy, and which ended in the catastrophe of the 
Second World War. 


Unitep States Fosters UNIFICATION 


After this Second World War, as soon as the mood of war 
and revenge had disappeared, it was only natural that the 
efforts toward European unification should be renewed with 
even greater intensity. The war experience had been too 
overwhelming and clear-cut for the idea of a union to be 
opposed any longer—at least in theory. 

The impulse came from two sides—from without and from 
within. 

First, from without from your country. It arose out of 
the generous aid of the Marshall plan. The latter, which had 
taken shape in the speeches of Secretary of State Marshall 
and the message of President Truman in 1947, and had 
crystallized in the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, not 
only provided immediate and indispensable aid for Europe 
but laid down from the beginning the condition of economic 
cooperation between the countries of Europe. 

It thereby inaugurated the first European economic organi- 
zation on a large scale—the OEEC (Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation) in which, from the very 
beginning, 16 European member states participated, in addi- 
tion to the West German zones of occupation, at that time 
not yet united in German Federal Republic. 

Thus, a solid organization for concrete European coopera- 
tion in a very important field had been created. The activities 
of this organization, however, are limited to questions of 
economic recovery, and its decisions depend upon the unani- 
mous agreement of all participants. 

The second impulse came from Europe itself. Union was 
demanded by movements everywhere, in which above all the 
youth of Europe was active—the European Movement, the 
European Union of Federalists, and others. 

This striving found its first realization after a European 
congress held in the Dutch capital in 1948, in the so-called 
Ten Power Pact of London in the summer of 1949, by 
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which the organization of the Council of Europe was 
founded. This Council set up a Committee of Ministers at a 
European level, consisting of the Foreign Ministers, a Con- 
sultative Assembly, and a Secretariat. 

But once more, these developments did not fulfill the hopes 
they had aroused. 

The Council of Europe and particularly the European 
Consultative Assembly are of an extraordinary importance 
for European unity; they have become indispensable and 
they will continue to play an important part. But the Com- 
mittee of Ministers requires a unanimous decision on all 
important questions, and as regards any vital measures, it can 
only make recommendations to the various governments; the 
Consultative Assembly, as its name implies, has only advisory 
functions. 

Thus the Council of Europe is in essence only an interna- 
tional and not a supranational organization. 

It has, therefore, not been able to bring about the realiza- 
tion of a close European union, and obviously will not be able 
to do so. This is not so much due to its institutions as such— 
since these institutions could be amended if all the member 
states unanimously resolved to do this—but rather to under- 
lying conditions. The nations of Europe—this has become 
evident—are not yet prepared to effect a complete union at 
one stroke. 


UNITED StTaTEs Took OnE Step AT A TIME 


This is certainly regrettable, and you may well feel impa- 
tience at the slow-moving Europeans. But you will remem- 
ber from your own history, that in the process of uniting your 
own States only the imperfect instrument of the Articles of 
Confederation of 1777 was at first achieved, imperfect and 
inadequate—similar to the present solution of the statute of 
the Council of Europe—and that it was only after the painful 
experience of the following years that the great work of 
union was completed. 

You will understand how much stronger the impediments 
are in Europe than was the case in America. From the be- 
ginning you were united by one language, by a common 
history, and by a common struggle. 

In Europe it is the other way around. The nations speak 
different languages, they are not united but rather divided 
by their previous history, and when they have fought up to 
now it has been against each other. 

In the course of a thousand years contrasts have developed 
everywhere, which have become crystallized in traditional 
institutions. It is, therefore, perhaps understandable that the 
nations of Europe cannot suddenly shake off these burdens of 
the past in all respects. Not all at once can they free them- 
selves from former imperfections, but—and we have had to 
realize this—these imperfections can only be overcome step 
by step as we progress toward unity. 

You may remember the autobiography of your great coun- 
tryman, Benjamin Franklin. In describing the conduct of 
his life he says that it is impossible, and indeed harmful, to 
rid oneself of all imperfections at once, and so he drew up for 
himself a plan for living by which he gradually and systemat- 
ically stamped out one imperfection after another. It is 
similar with the imperfections of Europe; these, too, can only 
be abolished step by step in systematic progress, leading up to 
a system of unification. 

This then is the further decisive lesson which we have 
learned from experience, the lesson, namely, that if a united 
Europe is, indeed, to become a reality, and if the professions 
of loyalty to this ideal are not to tail off into mere theoretical 
assertions, which after some time are taken seriously by no 
one, a start must be made by finding a thoroughgoing solution 
to one single set of problems. 

Credit is due at the bar of history to my French friend, 
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Jean Monnet, and to the French statesman whose name th 
Schuman plan bears, for having recognized this fact clearly 
and for having given effect to this recognition by the momep. 
tous declaration and invitation of the 9th of May, 1950, 

Credit is due to the governments of the other five membe 
states of the plan for having adopted this idea and for havi 
carried it through and joint credit is due also to Chancello 
Adenauer for having made it a part of his foreign policy 
which is firmly oriented toward European unity. 

There is something else which I must not omit to men. 
tion here. It is often said in Europe “the Americans are th 
best Europeans,” and indeed, the moral and political support 
given by the United States was an essential contribution ty 
this European work. I must mention here the names of two 
men to whom particular credit is due for their devotion to 
this task, your Ambassador in Paris, Mr. Bruce, and your 
High Commissioner in Germany, Mr. McCloy. 

It is thus that the Schuman plan, which has already been 
sanctioned or is about to be so in the six member states— 
France, Italy, Belgium, Holland, Luxemburg, and Germany 
—was conceived and completed. 


ScHUMAN’s Basic IDEAS 


What are its fundamental ideas? 

There is first the idea already mentioned, that in the exist. 
ing state of affairs the unification of Europe can only be 
accomplished gradually. 

Secondly, there is the idea that the sphere and the method 
selected for this step should be such as to insure immediate, 
far-reaching, and vigorous effects. 

And thirdly, there is the idea—and this is very important 
—that this step must be so conceived that it generates im- 
pulses toward further development, toward complete federa- 
tion, that its effect is not static but dynamic. 

As I have already said, the first idea of a step-by-step 
development was necessitated by the trend of events. 

Allow me now to develop in more detail the second and 
third ideas, the direct effects of the Schuman plan and its 
dynamic aspects. They are what constitute the real worth 
of the Schuman plan, and if, as I believe, it will prove to be 
of historical significance, that significance will be based on 
them. 

The Schuman plan constitutes, as you know, according to 
its direct purport, a pooling of the sovereign rights of the six 
member states in the sphere of the basic industries of coal 
and steel, sovereign rights which formerly belonged to the 
individual States; this is to say a genuine European union if 
only in a partial sphere, a supranational structure on the 
pattern of a Federal Union, and not a mere system of agree- 
ments under international law. Just as in the case of a com- 
plete union the European states would be amalgamated, 
so here the sovereign rights in the sphere of basic industries 
are amalgamated. There are no longer any basic industries 
under national sovereignty, but only basic industries under 
the European community. 

What does this mean? All customs duties and levies which 
opposed the free exchange of products will disappear ; all sub- 
sidies which, contrary to the natural course of development, 
artificially maintained nonviable industries in the individual 
states, will be abolished. 

To sum up: The limited individual markets of the 
European states, protected against each other by all manner 
of artificial means of state intervention, will be replaced by 
a large common market, in which any form of discrimination 
on grounds of nationality is out of the question. 

The member states of the European coal and steel com- 
munity can, in future, no more interfere in this joint market 
than can your States interfere in the field of Federal com- 
petency. In this common market a common set of rules, as 
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laid down in the treaty, is to prevail, both producers and 
consumers being subject to one and the same law without 
regard to their nationality. 

For you, who have for a long time past enjoyed the bene- 
fcial effects of such a common market, all this will perhaps 
sem a matter of course. Fundamentally, it is a matter of 
course, but probably for this very reason it is for Europe 
4 revolutionary experience both economically and politically. 


PLAN ATTACKS WEAKNESS 


Let us take the economic side first. You probably know 
from statistics how far European industrial development lags 
behind that of America. While in 1870 European industrial 
production amounted to almost nine-tenths (88 per cent) of 
world production in 1949 it was less than half (47 per cent). 
The production of the United States of America equals that 
of the British Commonwealth, Europe, China, India, the 
Near East, and Africa put together. 

Steel consumption per head in particular, which offers a 
good standard of comparison for the development of industry 
and prosperity, is about four times greater in your country 
than the average amount consumed in the countries of conti- 
nental Europe. During the last 15 years, the figure in Amer- 
ica has almost doubled (between 1937-38 and 1950; it rose 
to 194 per cent), while in most of the member states of the 
Schuman plan there has only been a slight rise, and in Ger- 
many the figure has even dropped. 

The basic reasons for this are to be found to a great extent 
in those conditions which the Schuman plan is about to 
abolish; in the splitting up of Europe up to now into small 
and inadequate markets, cut off from one another. Every- 
where up to now the natural course toward the best economic 
development has been hampered by barriers set up between 
the individual states. Genuine mass production was hindered ; 
economically unprofitable industries existed everywhere which 
were only kept alive through state aid and interference. 

All this was an economic drain upon the countries in 
question, and, as I have shown, affected consumption and liv- 
ing standards. For such artificial production costs money. 
If a State keeps a certain enterprise going which, according 
to natural economic conditions, is not viable, this means that 
part of the economic force of the country is artificially de- 
flected to a production which is less remunerative than the 
enterprise to which this force would be devoted in the natural 
course of events. 

This results necessarily in a drop in the national dividend 
as a whole, and each individual citizen receives less. By re- 
moving these artificial barriers and these artificially sustained 
industries in favor of a common market, the prosperity of all 
the countries concerned rises automatically. And over and 
above this immediate result, the spirit of true economic think- 
ing is revived whereas, in a system of autarchic national 
industries, economic thought is bound to harden into the 
antieconomic mentality bent on the protection of vested 
interests. 

But that is only the economic side of the question. 

Over and above this, union will also achieve political 
results. For the prevailing motive for isolating autarchic 
national industries was not an economic one but was due for 
the greater part to political considerations, namely to the 
desire of each country to organize its industries in such a way 
that in the case of a conflict it was independent of other coun- 
tries, and could employ these industries as a means of fighting. 
This was especially the case with the basic industries which 
provide material for armaments. 

The Schuman plan, therefore, in doing away with this 
dispersal and incongruity, does not only abolish the material 
basis for a hostile attitude between the various states, but also 
changes the political mentality which by readying these 


material resources for a possible outbreak of hostilities pre- 
pares it. 

In other words: The Schuman plan does not only ban war 
between its members—experience has shown that criminal 
aggressors are not deterred by the prohibition of war—but 
it makes war impossible. 

These then are the direct economic and political effects of 
the Schuman plan. Still more important however, we hope, 
will be its remote effects, the ones I have just characterized 
as its dynamic aspect, the onward-driving impulse, which in 
a relatively short time, is to lead to complete European fed- 
eration. 

This dynamic character of the Schuman plan is of a three- 
fold nature. 


PLAN Is EssENTIALLY DyNAMIC 


I have already touched upon the first point. It is the 
solvent effect which the Schuman plan in itself exerts upon 
the limited mentality of national economic and _ political 
ideology. When it has become a matter of course in the basic 
industries of all six countries that narrow national advan- 
tages, which in reality are no advantages at all, no longer 
prevail, but that economic rationalism prevails, then all 
economic thinking will be impelled to concentrate upon the 
larger whole. Without this reformation in the habit of prac- 
tical thought a united Europe cannot come into being. 

There is no use in acclaiming a united Europe in theory, 
even though the intention may be honest, if in daily practice 
our thoughts still run in the old narrow rut. A united 
Europe presupposses a habitual pattern of thought in wide 
terms as a matter of course. There is no better means of 
breeding this pattern of thought, than sow it in the field of 
those industries, upon which all business life is based. 

A second point must be added. The Schuman plan is not 
only dynamic in itself but also in its relation to those spheres 
which lie outside the plan, and in which, therefore, national 
sovereignty continues to exist. 

By this I mean the following: A certain incongruity natur- 
ally results when, on the one side, the most important in- 
dustries are removed from national sovereignty and are 
united on a European basis, whereas, on the other, the rest 
of the economy and of public activity remain under national 
sovereignty. Certain clashes and discrepancies are bound to 
occur. Think only of questions of transport, of commercial 
and social policy. Some critics of the Schuman plan who 
realize this counted it as a decisive drawback of the plan. 
But the contrary is-the case. We welcome these discrepancies. 
For the fact of the matter is that these discrepancies will 
necessarily produce the urge to remove them. 

This can, however, only happen in one of two ways. The 
first is that we should put everything back under national 
particularism. This we consider impossible, since, in our 
opinion, once the idea of European unity has been achieved 
in one point, it cannot die again. 

The second way of removing the discrepancies is, on the 
contrary, to adapt the old to the new—to dissolve the still 
remaining particularism of the national states in a European 
solution. This, we believe, is the solution to which every- 
thing points. 

Since, therefore, the Schuman plan makes us face up to 
these alternatives, one of which must be chosen, it is doing 
something of the greatest importance, over and above its di- 
rect object, for the common aim to which we aspire. 

There is, finally, a third point, which is probably the most 
important of all. It concerns the fact that the Schuman plan 
in its constitutional structure intentionally anticipates the 
institutions of the future all-European federation. 

As you know, the Schuman plan contains a very extensive 
set of such constitutional institutions. For this reason, too, 
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the Schuman plan has been criticized. It has been said that 
an unnecessarily clumsy mechanism has thereby been created. 
But this criticism fails to recognize the circumstances of the 
case. 

Even if the Schuman plan were of a purely economic na- 
ture, it could not, as some critics think, have been limited to 
a few legal provisions, chiefly of a prohibitive character, 
concerning the setting up of a common market and the re- 
moval of custom barriers, etc., leaving everything else to the 
automatic functioning of economic life. For the former state 
of affairs could not be terminated by a few legal phrases; 
extensive and coordinated measures, also of an administrative 
nature were needed in order to bring about the new condition 
of a common market to strengthen it and to secure it against 
later disturbances. I need only recall in particular that com- 
petition had to be safeguarded against trusts and monopolies. 


Economic Steps Hetp PoviricaL 


Above all, however, the afore-mentioned critics failed to 
recognize the main point, namely, that the Schuman plan 
is not only nor even in the first place a mere economic affair 
but, above all, as I have shown, it is, thanks to its dynamic 
aspect, the beginning of the integration of all Europe. 

It follows that it must contain in embryo all the organs 
which will be needed in varying form if and when such a 
future total integration takes place, whether its institutions 
are merely to serve as a model or whether they themselves 
are taken over—with the necessary modifications. 

All the constitutional institutions of the Schuman plan 
were envisaged from this point of view. If you examine it 
from this aspect you will at once see that it contains every- 
where genuine Federal institutions, similar to those which 
exist in your own Federal Constitution. In the course of 
further developments, these institutions will naturally re- 
quire certain alterations; some of them will gain in im- 
portance and others will lose. But it can already be said 
that certain fundamental structures will remain because they 
are inherent in the nature of such a Federal union. 

First, there is the oft-named high authority. This is the 
executive power and corresponds, therefore, to your Federal 
administration; to it is attached a consultative committee. 

There is further the so-called assembly, composed of 
representatives of the member nations of the community; 
this corresponds therefore, to your House of Representatives. 

Further, there is an organ, representing the federated 
states, called the council of ministers, in which not the popu- 
lation of the common area as such, but the individual states 
are represented ; this organ corresponds roughly to your Sen- 
ate, in which the individual states are represented as states 
regardless of their size; the manner of its composition is, of 
course, somewhat different from that of your Senate and 
corresponds to the prevailing European tradition; but in 
practice it is about the same. 

Finally there is a court of justice, which corresponds to 
your Supreme Court, and which, in the same way, by acting 
as a consistent court of justice for all disputes, shall insure 
that justice is respected within the community; in its or- 
ganization and functions it has been formed on the lines of 
your Supreme Court, modified by ideas which were cus- 
tomary up to now in continental Europe. 

You see, therefore, that the Schuman plan contains the 
embryo of a European federation; it is, so to say, a blueprint 
of the federal building which is to come later into being. 


EuROPEAN ARMY TAKES SHAPE 


An important beginning has thus been made. As you 
know, the Schuman plan countries have initiated a defense 
community as the second step toward integration. This is to 
culminate in the formation of a European army, i. e., an 
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army not to be formed loosely as a coalition army from th 
armies of individual states, but a genuine European army 
in which Europeans shall serve as Europeans. 

It was not a free choice on the part of the countries cop. 
cerned that this defense community was elected as the se. 
ond step toward integration. The menace from outsi¢ 
forced this decision upon them. 

You can imagine how particularly difficult the creation 9 
a European community is in this sphere. 

Military affairs in Europe are the very hub of national 
sovereign rights; national armies used in interstate conflict 
are considered as indispensable elements of national existence 
of national sovereignty. Now they are to disappear in fayo; 
of a European army which is only to be used for defeng 
against a common foe. This decision breaks with many 
European traditions. , 

But the decision has been taken, and the work of organiza. 
tion to which it has given rise is by this time almost com. 
pleted in the negotiations of the governments concerned, 
In view of the obstacles this is something very big. It would 
not have succeeded if the supporting scaffolding of the Schu. 
man plan had not already existed. It served as an auxiliary 
construction, and wherever opinions differed it provided the 
basis for-understanding. Its institutions have for the greater 
part been taken over. 

A commission has been proposed for the defense com- 
munity, whose composition and methods of work correspond 
almost exactly to the high authority of the Schuman plan. 

A council of ministers is provided as in the Schuman plan, 

The assembly of the defense community is basically the 
same as that of the Schuman plan, and the court of justice 
of the defense community is identical with the court of the 
Schuman plan. Thus, congruity and interrelation exist all 
along the line. 

Over and above this the tendencies toward final federation 
may already be seen in the new community. The defense 
community consultations have convinced all those taking 
part that the community cannot continue to exist without 
final general federation. The dynamic aspect of the Schu- 
man plan, therefore, has already been extended to include 
the defense community. The latter, in turn, is imbued with 
the impulse toward further development. And in particular, 
the assembly of the Schuman plan (that is to say its house 
or representatives) has been given the task of acting as a 
preparatory constituent assembly of this greater federation 
and of submitting drafts for this purpose within a given 
period of time. 

These plans have not yet become realities, there are many 
difficulities still to be overcome. In order to overcome these, 
Europe will need to apply all her forces and all her good 
will. She will further require the helpful sympathy of the 
entire Western World and in particular of your great 
country. It has already been an essential help in the case 
of the Schuman plan. It will be still more so in the further 
course of events. , 

For the unification of Europe in the service of peace can 
only be built up and completed in peace. And as long as 
it is not complete it needs, for the preservation of peace, 
the assistance and protection of the Western World of 
which it is to form a part. 

As was the case with the building of the temple in the 
Old Testament, we too must for some years to come while 
building up the new Europe hold the trowel in one hand 
and keep the sword ready for defense in the other. Without 
the aid and the power of America this will be impossible. 


UNIFICATION MAKES PEACE 


The unification of Europe and the peace of the world are 
therefore interdependent. As I have tried to show you, we 
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ye, by unifying Europe, creating an essential element of 
world peace. And vice versa, this unification is only possible 
during the period of development, while the new-born 
child is still small and helpless, the peace of the world is 
maintained. 

We hope that we shall not need to remain long in this con- 
jition of helplessness and growth. We hope to arrive at 


this unity soon. We shall give all we have toward this aim. 
When we have succeeded, when a united Europe exists, we 
hope to repay what we have received. Then, we hope, the 
unity of Europe will be one of the pillars of world peace. 
We then hope in the second half of this century, the first half 
of which was afflicted with so much misery, to achieve that 
which we all so passionately desire: peace in our time. 


Unity and Diversity In 


Secondary 


Education 


IDEAL SECONDARY SCHOOL IS A COMPREHENSIVE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
By JAMES B. CONANT, President, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Delivered at a meeting of the American Association of School Administrators, 
Boston, Massachusetts, April 7, 1952 


certain features of our American system of tax-sup- 

ported schools. As educators we may be well aware 
of the fact that our system is essentially unique in several 
respects, but people are inclined to take for granted certain 
assumptions that underlie the development of our public 
shools. They realize all too little what would be the con- 
sequences of drastic alterations and are, therefore, too com- 
placent about some types of hostile criticism; they are too 
little willing to make the sacrifices required to maintain our 
schools as effective instruments of our democracy. ‘Those in- 
volved directly with public schools themselves are at times 
perhaps unaware of certain challenges and reluctant to make 
adjustments required by these challenges. If in what I have 
to say this evening I appear somewhat critical of one phase 
of secondary education, I trust that no one here will mis- 
understand me. I hope that it is unnecessary for me to 
spend any time reafirming my deep conviction that the ex- 
pansion of our free tax-supported schools in this country 
has been an essential element in our national life. 

According to my view, the doctrine of equality of which 
De Tocqueville wrote so long ago in his report on America 
has come to mean in the United States not parity of status 
for adults but equality of opportunity for children. The 
vast expansion of secondary education in this nation has 
created a new engine of democracy; it is of the utmost im- 
portance how this engine is to operate in the future. If we 
so desire, it can be used to restore fluidity to our social and 
economic life each generation and in so doing make available 
for the national welfare reservoirs of potential talent now 
untapped. At the same time, by stressing the democratic 
tlements in our school life and the comprehensive features 
of our organization, we can promote the social and political 
ideals necessary for the harmonious functioning of an eco- 
nomic system based on private ownership but committed to 
the ideals of social justice. 

We desire on the one hand to provide through our schools 
unity in our national life. On the other we seek the diversity 
that comes from freedom of action and expression by small 
groups of citizens. We look with disfavor on any monolithic 
type of educational structure; we shrink from any idea of 
regimentation, of uniformity as to the details of the many 
phases of secondary education. Unity we can achieve if our 
public schools remain the primary vehicle for the education 
of our youth, and if as far as possible, all the youth of a 
community attend the same school irrespective of family 
fortune or cultural background. Diversity in experimenta- 


Tesi i I should like to try to place in perspective 
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tion we maintain by continued emphasis on the concept of 
local responsibility for our schools. 

Both these ideas are to a considerable degree novel in the 
United States; a combination of them is to be found nowhere 
else in the world. Let me, therefore, remind you of the other 
approaches to education found in the closely related cultures 
of other English-speaking nations. 

When I visited Australia last summer, I discovered what 
was to me an amazing phenomenon; a sharp dual system 
of education, many private independent schools and a cen- 
trally controlled state system of free education. Though 
we have much in common in our educational practices, 
this dual system serves to place in sharp contrast our Ameri- 
can scheme. Let me make it plain I am not criticizing the 
educators in the Antipodes. Education is not an exportable 
commodity. What is a good system for one type of society 
may not be good for another. Nevertheless, it is interesting 
to see how several ways of accomplishing the same objective 
may be arranged. 

Nowhere in the world today does the Protestant private 
school flourish as it does in several Australian states; this on 
a continent more recently settled than North America and 
in a society famous for its labor governments and its concern 
for social welfare. In two of the large Australian states 
there are more students sixteen to seventeen years of age 
enrolled in private schools than in tax-supported schools. 
This is no new phenomenon. Quite the contrary, the tra- 
dition of the great public schools of England (public in the 
British sense, not ours )—the tradition of Winchester, Eton, 
Harrow—was brought to Australia in the mid-nineteenth 
century. This tradition somewhat modified has flourished 
there ever since. As a consequence there is in Australia a 
dual system of secondary education. 

What are the factors that have favored this duality in 
education? From my observation there are two: first, the 
firm belief on the part of many Australians that secondary 
education should not be divorced from formal religious 
instruction; second, the fact that there are large urban cen- 
ters in each Australian state. (In spite of the size of the 
continent and the statistically thin population, half the in- 
habitants live in large cities.) The private schools are situ- 
ated with few exceptions in the large metropolitan areas 

(Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide) ; unlike the English public 
schools, they are not primarily boarding schools but rather 
day schools with a nucleus of boarders. The tuition has 
consequently been kept relatively low and the range of in- 
come groups of the families patronizing them is fairly broad. 
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In each capital city there is a group of more-or-less compet- 
ing schools, each with church connections; there are Church 
of England schools, Methodist schools, Presbyterian schools, 
Catholic schools. These schools in some states are attended 
by students who receive state scholarships, but for the most 
part the schools are privately financed. The students who go 
on to a university (about half the graduates) must all jump 
the same academic hurdle. So the state to a surprising de- 
gree controls the curriculum, there is pedagogic uniformity 
coupled with social diversity—almost the exact reverse of the 
American situation. 

Diversity in American secondary education is assured by 
our insistence on the doctrine of local control. We have no 
restrictions on the variety of approaches to secondary educa- 
tion presented by our thousands of local boards. Indeed, to 
an outsider I should think our diversity would look like 
educational chaos. But this is a characteristic of our flexible 
decentralized concept of democracy. The time may con- 
ceivably come when a state or the Federal Government may 
jeopardize this concept, but as far as secondary education is 
concerned, I do not detect any danger signals in that direc- 
tion now. The NYA threat which was real in the 1930's 
has almost been forgotten. 

I do believe, however, that there is some reason to fear 
lest a dual system of secondary education may in some states, 
at least, come to threaten the democratic unity provided by 
our public schools. I refer to the desire of some people to 
increase the scope and number of private schools. At present 
the proponents of such a movement are often not outspoken 
in their demands, but a dual system of schools with tax 
money flowing in some form to private schools seems to be a 
possibility in some peoples’ minds. In this connection I think 
it is only fair to insist that the critics of our public schools 
should make clear their stand on two important points. To 
each one who attacks our public schools I would ask the 
simple question: “Would you like to increase the number 
and scope of the private schools?” If the candid answer is 
in the affirmative, I would then ask a second question: “Do 
you look forward to the day when tax money will directly 
or indirectly assist these schools?” If the answer is again 
in the affirmative, the lines have been clearly drawn and a 
rational debate on a vital issue can proceed. 

Needless to say, I would find myself on the opposite side 
from this hypothetical candid critic of public education. But 
what I am more concerned with in the year 1952 is to make 
the hostile critics of the public schools in the United States 
show their colors. One of the most vocal of these is a 
Protestant clergyman who reveals himself when he writes, 
“The Communist is not, as a matter of fact, much of a revo- 
lutionist. —The Communist would only substitute the logical 
secularism of Karl Marx for the pragmatic secularism of 
John Dewey.” If this clergyman would start off all his at- 
tacks on modern education by stating that for him securalism 
and communism are equal dangers, the reader would be in 
a better position to evaluate what he was about to read— 
or he might decide to skip it altogether. 

There are many sincere Protestants, Jews, and Catholics 
who believe that secondary education divorced from a de- 
nominational religious core of instruction is bad education. 
They erroneously assume that the tax-supported schools are 
not concerned with moral and spiritual values. This is es- 
sentially the point of view of the headmasters of the Austra- 
lian private schools. Now, that such people have a right to 
organize their own schools I do not question. The United 
States Supreme Court settled the law on that point in the 
famous Oregon Case of 1926. But I do question the hon- 
esty of their tactics when they attack the public schools in an 
attempt to undermine confidence in secular education. 

I am well aware that in several English-speaking nations 


public funds are used to assist church-connected schools, 
This is the practice in England, Scotland, and to som 
degree in some Australian states. Whether the state and the 
church or churches can develop a working arrangemen; 
that prevents a state control of the church or church cop. 
trol of the state is another story. My concern is with the 
United States. We do not have and have never had a 
established church. To my mind, our schools should serye 
all creeds. The greater the proportion of our youth who 
attend independent schools, the greater the threat to our 
democratic unity. Therefore, to use taxpayers’ money ty 
assist such a move is, for me, to suggest that American 
society use its own hands to destroy itself. 

In some of our large Western cities, private schook 
are today attracting an increasing number of the sons and 
daughters of the well-to-do. To offset this, here in New 
England there seems to be a reverse tendency for fathers 
who attended private schools to send their children to public 
schools. Where the national balance lies no one can say. But 
I cannot help regretting that private schools have been ¢- 
tablished in the last twenty years in certain urban areas 
where a generation ago a public high school served ail the 
youth of the town or city. 

There is no use for us who are emotionally committed 
to public schools as schools for all to denounce or bemoan 
the growth of private schools. The founding of a new in- 
dependent school in a locality is a challenge to those con- 
nected with public education. Granted the “snob aspect” 
of some of these new independent schools, nevertheless, | 
feel sure in many cases they would never have come into 
existence if the management of the local high school had 
been wiser. Education is a social process. This is a free 
country and people will not be pushed around by educators, 
What is required is for those concerned to improve the high 
schools; public school administrators must recognize the 
validity of some of the criticisms now directed against them 
in terms of the failure of the high school to provide adequate 
education for the gifted. The problem is especially acute 
in metropolitan areas. The success of the private school 
in Australian cities should be a reminder of where we may 
be headed. 

In terms of numbers involved, the dual nature of our 
present system may seem slight—92 per cent of our second- 
ary school pupils are in public schools. In terms of a strati- 
fication of society on economic and religious lines, however, 
the duality is marked, indeed. In socio-economic terms, we 
are not as far from the English Public School system as we 
sometimes like to think. Chancellor McConnell of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, reporting on English education, notes 
the predominance of public school graduates (in the Eng- 
lish sense) over grammar school graduates in the entrants 
to Oxford in 1948. A half a dozen of the best-known East- 
ern colleges in the United States would show a similar so- 
cial phenomenon; they enroll something like half their stu- 
dents from private Protestant schools, which encompass 
only a few per cent of an entire age group. But it is only 
fair to point out that these same colleges have been trying 
desperately hard in the last twenty-five years to attract a 
larger number of public high school graduates, particularly 
from various regions of the country. They aim to be national 
in terms of geography and representative of all income 
groups; that they have to some degree succeeded in moving 
nearer their goal is, to me, a hopeful sign. 

What is the basic objection to a dual system of education, 
you may ask. Or put it the other way round, what are the 
advantages of free schools for all? To ask these questions 
is almost to give the answers. If one accepts the ideal of a 
democratic, fluid society with a minimum of class distinc- 
tion, the maximum of fluidity, the maximum of understand- 
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ing between different vocational groups, then the ideal sec- 
ondary school is a comprehensive public high school. If one 
has doubts about the ability of secular schools to promote 
the growth of moral and spiritual values, then these doubts 
must be weighed against the democratic objectives I have 
just listed. Similarly, if a family questions the ability of a 
high school to prepare a gifted boy adequately for university 
work, the family will have to balance these misgivings 
against the advantages to the boy of mixing with all sorts 
of people when he is young. 

Of this much there can be no doubt. A society which 
wished generation after generation to perpetuate class dis- 
tinction based on hereditary status would certainly demand 
a dual system of schools; so too would a society like that in 
the Province of Quebec which wishes to perpetuate two dif- 
ferent cultural groups. A dual system serves and helps to 
maintain group cleavages, the absence of a dual system does 
the reverse. This is particularly true of the secondary schools. 
Indeed, I would plead with those who insist on sending 
their children to denominational schools that they might 
limit their insistence on this type of education to the ele- 
mentary years. 

Our liberties will only be secure in the hands of the 
people, Jefferson declared, and in the hands of the people 
with a certain “degree of instruction.” This belief coupled 
with the doctrine of equality has led to an enormous ex- 
pansion of secondary school and college enrollment in the 
United States. With this expansion has come, by necessity, 
revolutionary changes in the curriculum of the schools. 
Unless one is prepared to maintain the thesis that there 
should be one type of general education for the well-to-do, 
another for the poor, there can be no retreat from the pres- 
ent position. And let me make it clear I advocate no re- 
treat. Furthermore, in suggesting a greater emphasis on 
the identification of the scholastically gifted and their educa- 
tion in languages and mathematics, I have by no means 
repudiated the movement that has led to the liberalizing 
of our high school curriculum. Quite the contrary, I believe 
this movement should spread, for there are far too many 
public secondary schools today that are trying to use a 
program suitable for the intellectual development of a few 
as the basis of the general education of the many. There 


is too little effort made to develop a course in what has 
been called “common learnings” now used in some schools, 
but far too few. 

By organizing our free schools on as comprehensive a 
basis as possible, we can continue to give our children an 
understanding of democracy by practicing it in school. Re- 
ligious tolerances, mutual respect among vocational groups, 
belief in the rights of the individual are among the virtues 
that the best of our high schools now foster. An under- 
standing of the political machinery of our federal union, 
of the significance of the Anglo-Saxon tradition of the com- 
mon law, the distinction between decisions arrived at by 
“due process” and those obtained by social pressures—by 
duress—all this is now being achieved to some degree in the 
free public schools of this country. 

What the great public schools of England accomplish for 
the future governing class of that nation in the nineteenth 
century the American high school is now attempting to ac- 
complish for those who govern the United States, namely, 
all the people. A system of schools where the future doctor, 
lawyer, professor, politician, banker, industrial executive, 
labor leader, and manual worker have gone to school to- 
gether at age fifteen to seventeen is something that exists 
nowhere in the world outside of the United States. That 
such schools should be maintained and made even more 
democratic and comprehensive seems to me to be essential for 
the future of this republic. The false antithesis between 
education for the gifted and education for all American 
youth must be resolved. If this can be accomplished, then 
one demand for a further increase in private independent 
education will largely disappear. 

The growth of free public high schools in this country 
would indicate to me that public opinion in the United 
States has been committed to a single, not a dual system 
of education. The history of the rest of this century will 
prove whether or not the commitment is irrevocable. The 
verdict will depend, I believe, in no small measure on 
whether the comprehensive public high school can win a 
wide support. In short, can we have both uniformity and 
diversity in secondary education? My answer is that we 
can. The answer of this audience of school administrators, 
I feel sure, is that we must. 


Religious Education and. 
American Democracy 


THE RIGHT TO BE DIFFERENT 
By JAMES M. O’NEILL, Professor of Speech, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York 


Delivered at the forty-ninth annual convention of the National Catholic Educational Association, 


Kansas City, Missouri, A pril 15, 1952 


the war on freedom of religion and education in 
America. In the past most of the attacks on religious 
education as “devisive’” and “harmful to American democ- 
tracy” have come from less impressive forces. They have 
come first from emotional, uninformed propagandists who 
nevertheless professed approval of religion in some form or 
other, and second from the secularists and atheists who were 
opposed to any religious influence in American education, if 
not in fact in American life. 
These attacks were always necessarily lacking in evidence 
and were based on false assumptions in regard to both relig- 
lon and democracy. Perhaps more important still the at- 


FR tie war om freadom have arrived at the front in 


tacks on both religious and educational freedom in America 
have lacked the force of persons of great influence. These 
earlier attacks were distressing but not deeply disturbing. 
Recently, however, some heavy artillery has been brought 
into action in support of the confused Christians and the 
determined secularists who are seeking to outlaw religious 
education in America. 

At a meeting of the regional convention of the American 
Association of School Administrators held in Boston last 
week, President Conant of Harvard University added the 
influence of his name and position to those who have been 
trying to scare the American people into believing that re- 
ligious education is harmful to American democracy. Mr. 
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Conant’s address as reported in the New York Times of 
April 8th and 9th exhibits a grave misunderstanding of the 
purposes, program, atmosphere, and results of religious edu- 
cation in America. More disturbing still it reveals a mis- 
conception of the very heart of American freedom and 
American democracy. Dr. Conant remarked that many 
private high schools operatea along economic or religious 
lines “had brought a divisive attitude in American society.” 
It was not reported that he offered any evidence to back up 
this assertion. 

I have been reading similar claims from a variety of writ- 
ers and speakers for a number of years. I have never yet 
found a single one who offered any evidence whatever to 
support this position. President Conant is reported to have 
said that the dual system of education—that is religious and 
public education—is “endangering the American principle 
of a single public school system for all youth.” There is no 
such American principle and there never has been. 

What Dr. Conant proclaims as an American principle 
is a principle that exists today only in totalitarian countries. 
It is found in any effective fashion only behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. It is the antithesis of an American principle. 

Government controlled education for all children and 
youth is the necessary foundation of all dictatorships. The 
suppression of religious education is the first concern of all 
dictators. Defense of religious education is everywhere the 
first frontier of freedom. Totalitarians have to take over 
the education of the children in order to have grown people 
who will consent to live without freedom. The absence of 
Dr. Conant’s ideal of a single system of education for all 
youth directed by the government is an invariable index of 
a free society. 

Why are programs of education that differ in some ways 
—but are alike in many ways—more divisive than other 
differences to be found in every free society? Must we aban- 
don our differences in religion itself, and in politics and in 
economics, in order to satisfy this demand for uniformity? 
What Dr. Conant and his supporters were really talking 
about in the Boston meeting was not untty but uniformity. 
American freedom can be achieved in our type of complex 
society only in terms of unity—a unity which accepts the 
right to be different—and not a uniformity which finds 
something divisive and undemocratic in the inevitable dif- 
ferences in any free and democratic society. 

Dr. Conant said attendance at independent schools is a 
threat to our democratic unity. If this is true, there should 
be some evidence of it. Independent schools are generations 
older than public schools in this country. Non-public schools, 
both on a religious basis and on a non-religious basis, have 
existed in large numbers throughout the total period of our 
system of public education. If there is any evidence to sup- 
port this attack on independent schools, let’s have the evi- 
dence. Our public schools were in many ways Protestant 
schools at public expense for generations after their begin- 
ning. Has religious education always been the enemy of 
national unity and American democracy? If the answer is 
‘yes,’ Dr. Conant owes it to his fellow citizens to tell them 
how he found this to be true and to share with them the 
basis for his belief. Religious education in America is much 
older than public education. The first schools in what is 
now part of the continental United States were Catholic 
religious schools in Florida and New Mexico. ‘The essential 
foundation of our present American system of public edu- 
cation was laid in Massachusetts Bay Colony in Protestant 
schools for religious purposes. 

President Conant referred to “hostile critics of the public 
schools” apparently without naming one or saying what the 
criticism was, and he asked that these critics “show their 
colors.” I doubt if a “show of colors,” or the unfurling 


of battle flags on either side will promote any legitimate in- 
terest of the people of the United States. Our first demand 
on any critic of anything should be that he knows what he 
is talking about. The critics of American public education 
or American religious education should be required to show 
their evidence, not their colors. Responsible citizens or edu- 
cators should stop paying any attention to critics of religion 
and education whose whole technique or argument is to 
dream up some false, but emotionally satisfying assumptions 
and proceed to use them as established facts. 

Dr. Conant’s statement “that our schools should serve 
all creeds” is an interesting idea—or it would be if we 
knew what he meant by “serve” and “creeds.” What service 
is he talking about and what creeds does he refer to? How- 
ever, if Dr. Conant would like to have some religious edu- 
cation in the public schools, he will find himself at war with 
most of his supporters in the position he was taking in 
Boston. And Mrs. McCollum and her supporters on and 
off the Supreme bench, will probably denounce him as an 
enemy of the Constitution and American democracy. 

Dr. Oberholser, President of the Association of Admin- 
istrators, joins Dr. Conant in claiming that the dual system 
of education in this country is “divisive” and denied that 
public schools were “Godless.” 

I seriously doubt if using the epithets “divisive” and 
“Godless” constitutes a helpful contribution to educational 
discussion. What we need is informed discussion of the 
purposes, programs, and results of all American schools and 
of the relation of these elements to religious and educational 
freedom, to the very essence of any free society, and to the 
functioning of American democracy. 

Dr. Oberholser went even further and proclaimed that 
the “ideas or philosophy behind the non-public schools are 
dangerous.” In other words the president of this important 
association in American education is taking the position that 
the philosophy of the Catholic, Lutheran, Jewish, Baptist, 
Episcopal and other types of religious schools in this coun- 
try is dangerous. This seems perilously close to saying that 
religion is a danger to America. I should like a bill of par- 
ticulars in regard to the “danger” with which religious edu- 
cation threatens American democracy. Apparently none was 
offered at the Boston meeting. So far as I have been able 
to discover in recent years none is ever offered. 

If it has become dangerous to be different in America 
in religion and in education, and in other things then we 
have already lost the characteristics of a free society. If 
Dr. Oberholser was accurately reported, I am afraid he will 
never be happy in America until we cease to pretend that we 
have freedom and openly accept totalitarianism—with Dr. 
Oberholser, of course, an important member of the ruling 
politburo. 

Dr. Worth McClure, executive secretary of the asso- 
ciation, even attributed the “good deal of unity we have 
today” as having been brought about by the common sys- 
tem of free public school education. We have had the pres- 
ent system of public school education almost totally divorced 
from any religious teaching only for about 50 years or less, 
as every person who knows the history of American educa- 
tion knows. 

Would Dr. McClure contend that we did not have unity 
in this country from 1775 until after 1900? And on what 
evidence does he conclude that the unity today is the result 
of public education rather than all the other beneficent influ- 
ences in this country which constitute to our devotion to 
America and its freedoms? I have another question. Are 
these educators so uninformed in regard to the rest of the 
world that they would deny the existence of democracy or 
freedom or unity anywhere except in the United States, and 
here only in the last few years? 
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Is there unity, freedom, democracy, a free society, to be 
found in no European country? The educational situation 
advocated by Dr. Canant, Dr. Oberholser, Dr. McClure 
and others at the Boston meeting exists nowhere on earth! 
The Communists behind the Iron Curtain probably come 
closest to it. 

If the school administrators who followed President 
Conant in attacking freedom of education in America at 
the Boston meeting are in as close touch with their staffs 
as they should be, they must have heard some more sweep- 
ing and more penetrating criticisms of public education from 
their own teachers than they have ever heard from anyone 
working in the religious schools in this country. If they 
have never heard any such criticism of public education, they 
must have worked in systems very different from those in 
which I have been working for many years. Sound criticism 
should be based on knowledge. Probably most worth-while 
criticism of public education will always, inevitably, come 
from men and women who are at work in public education, 
as most worthwhile criticism of religious education will come 
from those who «re familiar with the strengths and weak- 
nesses of religious education. 

The first shock of reading these reports from Boston 
was that men of tremendous influence in American educa- 
tion could talk so carelessly—to use a mild word—about 
education in the United States in 1952, but there was a still 
greater shock. More shocking than their lapses in informa- 
tion and thinking in regard to education in this country, is 
their rather frightening attitude toward the very essence of 
American freedom. If the doctrine of the First Amendment 
and the heart of American freedom means anything it means 
the right to be different, it means that America believes that a 
free society is actually a possibility in America. 

If we are to have only one school system, in which all 
the children of America are educated according to the 
pattern set up by “the people’s government” subject to the 
dictation of such groups as the one that met in Boston last 
week, or as the present Supreme Court of the United States 
(which Professor Corwin has referred to as attempting to 
be a super-Board of Education for America)—if that is 
to be our only pattern of education, we will in essence be 
following the pattern of all the totalitarian countries. We 
will be turning our backs on all that is best in American 
freedom, the right to be different—even the right to be 
wrong in your neighbor’s opinion. Freedom is the absence 
of compulsion—the opportunity to follow one’s own ideas. 
America cannot be free if parents are compelled to follow 
the decisions of others in regard to the education of their 
children. So long as we remain a free society it is inevitable 
that parents will differ in regard to the education they want 
their children to have, and in a free society they will be al- 
lowed to have the kind of education for their children which 
they want so long as it meets common standards of basic 
knowledge and skill. Differences of opinion as to what 
should go into education in regard to religious training, 
language training, artistic training, and other kinds of train- 
ing, are absolutely inevitable in any free society. 

Anyone who attacks inevitable universal aspects of our 
freedom, attacks our freedom itself. If ever the day comes 
when the program advocated by Dr. Conant and others in Bos- 
ton becomes the program of the United States of America on 
that day America will cease to be a free society. Our lives 
will be ordered by “the people’s government,” our educa- 
tion will be what the public authorities prescribe, and the 
iron curtain of totalitarianism will be thrown around the 
borders of what was once the free United States of America. 
America will be a one party country like Russia. Then those 
who differ will be labeled “divisive” or “deviationists” and 
will be treated as they deserve by “the people’s government.” 


The way to stop the idea of divisiveness in America is to 
stop pretending that the very heart of American freedom in- 
evitably promotes divisiveness—stop pretending that we can- 
not have unity without uniformity, stop pretending that there 
is something evil in the American concepts of a complex 
society of culture, pluralism, of the right to be different, in 
short in the basic concept of freedom itself. 

Whether Drs. Connant, Oberholser, McClure and their fel- 
low workers like it or not, so long as America preserves the 
rudiments of a free society we are going to have religious 
schools. We shall probably have more and more of them so 
long as the Supreme Court continues to disregard the Con- 
stitution in order to enforce total and absolute secularism on 
the public school system. 

The first answer I have seen from the defenders of reli- 
gious education in America was reported in the New York 
Times of Saturday April 12. It came from the Very Rev. 
James A. Pike, Dean of the Episcopal Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine in New York. Dean Pike observed that “for 
three days running a bitter attack was made on those who 
would seek to build education on religious convictions and 
allegiances because it was felt that such education interfered 
with the primary allegiance, American democracy. Let those 
who have no king but Caesar arrange for an education in 
which ‘Americansm’ is the ultimate unifying frame of refer- 
ence. Some of us will continue to give our backing to schools 
in which the Christian world-view is the unifying principle.” 

Dean Pike added: “Those educational administrators who 
attack us are really attacking religious freedom and in joining 
in the attack the president of a private university is really 
sawing off the limb on which he himself sits.”’ 

I hope Dr. Conant will change his mind before he saws 
off the limb on which he is sitting. However, if the doctrine 
he was reported as having advocated in Boston last week 
represents his sincere convictions, he should proceed at once 
to have Harvard University made a State University of 
Massachusetts. I hope he will change his mind, or that some- 
one will take his saw away from him. I should hate to see 
Harvard University handed over to any governmental au- 
thority. Some 130 years ago a movement was started to 
transform my college, Dartmouth, into a State University of 
New Hampshire. Dartmouth’s great son, Daniel Webster, 
in an argument before the Supreme Court of the United 
States succeeded in blocking that attempt. I am glad he did. 
I believe that most people in New Hampshire today are glad 
that he did. New Hampshire now has an excellent state 
university, and America and the world still have Dartmouth 
college. I hope America and the world will have Harvard 
University for many centuries to come. 

I trust that no one will put me down as an enemy of 
public education or an enemy of religious education. I be- 
lieve in both and I am not conscious of any disunity or divi- 
siveness because I believe in both. I have spent most of my 
life in public education. All of my schooling was in public 
education and 39 of my 46 years as a teacher have been in 
Public Education. Public Education has both strengths and 
weaknesses. It is in many places superb and in many places 
very bad indeed, and the same thing can be said of religious 
education. My six children attended at various times both 
types of schools, and I have had the products of both types 
of schools in my classes for many years in a number of in- 
stitutions. I am confident that it is impossible for anyone 
accurately to determine the quality of any school, private 
or public, secular or religious, by stmple inference from the 
type of authority which conducts the school. Both religious 
education and public education have great contributions to 
make to our complex culture. Both should be made as much 
better as it is possible to make them. All people who believe 
in our diversified culture and who believe in American free- 
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dom and American democracy, personal freedom, religious 
freedom, freedom of education, should recognize the fact 
that we are going to have both kinds, and should work for 


the improvement of both kinds. We should have an end to 
epithets, to false assumptions, and to drifts toward totali- 
tarianism in the name of freedom and democracy. 


The Phenobarbital Age 


OUR DEFICIT TODAY IS IN NON-MATERIAL THINGS 
By HAROLD D. DODDS, President, Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey 
Delivered before a meeting of Princeton Alumni Association, Chicago, Illinois, April 25, 1952 


Excerpts of the address prepared for publication by the Public Relations Department, Princeton University; 
balance of address dealt with Princeton men and affairs not of general public interest 


domestic contention, and misunderstood and distrusted 

abroad by foreign peoples whom we need as allies 
and friends, it is easy to forget that the only sound founda- 
tion for a civilization is a sound state of mind; that in 
human affairs the non-material or spiritual element is more 
important than the material ; and that our deficit today is in 
the non-material things. 

If I were asked to describe in one phrase the most danger- 
ous manifestation of our national psychology, I should say 
that it is a prevailing sense of insecurity. Indeed when people 
come together these days to talk about the future of the Re- 
public they seem inevitably to lapse into fatalism, as if we 
were living under a sub-conscious sense of doom. The amount 
of time and money devoted these days to “‘hot-rod”’ pleasures, 
the level of current standards of sex relations, the immoderate 
use of alcohol as an escape or as a crutch; all these symptoms 
unite to suggest a national anxiety neurosis. For an indi- 
vidual such a mental state is dangerous and calls for prompt 
treatment; for a nation it can be catastrophic. We all need 
to guard against it no matter how stable we think ourselves 
to be. 

Obviously our anxieties do not arise from lack of con- 
fidence in our control over the forces of nature. Although 
disastrous floods and tornadoes still occur, as a nation it is 
no longer drought or flood or starvation that we are afraid 
of; it is each other. The more new ways we discover for 
harnessing nature for the good of mankind, the more we 
fear that people will use the new knowledge to destroy each 
other. What we happily and proudly used to call the En- 
gineering Age has turned itself into the Phenobarbital Age. 
And the reason seems to be a debilitating doubt in the 
strength of moral forces of our western civilization to guide 
our destinies. Indeed for far too many people the skepticism 
extends further and questions the real existence of the very 
concepts of right and wrong, so devastating has been the 
worship of natural science as the way to salvation. 

No one can help but be impressed by the progress of science 
and what it is doing for human welfare. But an unfortunate 
aspect is that it has been so successful in the world of nature 
that many find it easy to conclude that there is no reality at 
all except what we can see or touch, or express in mathe- 
matical symbols, or measure on a piece of laboratory ap- 
paratus. And since Einstein demonstrated that the findings 
of science are relative, it has become easy to assume that 
moral laws have no enduring validity but are also subject to 
relativity. Thus the boundary between right and wrong be- 
comes a wavering line, relative to our environment with no 
authority beyond the circumstances of time and place. And 
this fog is bound to cause anxiety, as fog makes a sailor 
anxious. 

Modern life which is so involved in large complex or- 


[: America, torn by acrimonious, and even vulgar, 


ganizations has given us unprecedented wealth in material 
luxuries and cultural advantages, with increasing leisure to 
enjoy a broader life if we will. These massive organizations 
have laid a new foundation on which to build a structure of 
human welfare beyond the most expansive dreams of our 
forefathers. There is no hope of reversing the trend and re- 
turning to the conditions of a century ago, simply for the sake 
of restoring the old-fashioned individualism of pioneer days 
with the hardships and poverty which they entailed. The 
problem is what to do about the individual and his sense 
of moral responsibility in the new era of massive organiza- 
tions in all fields—industry, schools, churches, not to mention 
television and the movies. 

What America needs particularly to guard against is that 
as we come to rely more and more on big complex organiza- 
tions for our economic and social satisfactions, we do not 
move into the age of the mass mind. The workings of the 
mass mind are entirely different from the operations of the 
democratic mind. Hitler’s Germany and the countries now 
within the circle of the Iron Curtain are examples of the 
mass mind at work. So when I denounce the mass mind I am 
not thinking at all of the operation of a true democracy 
which follows the familiar traditions and processes of popular 
government. 

Even at the risk of being misunderstood and misinter- 
preted, I assert that if the Day of the Common Man brings 
us rule by the mass mind our way of life is moving into a new 
Dark Age. 

The mass mind is not personal; it is not generous and 
considerate; it is selfish and self-centered. Its method is to 
impose its will by power, not by reason or by convincing 
others. In a true democracy the emphasis is on discussion, 
on “holding the arena open to all ideas,” on “submitting 
them to scrutiny and debate not of experts only but of the 
whole population” ; and by this process to arrive at an agreed 
decision. The mass mind does not reflect ; it does not examine 
itself to see if it is right. Its weapon is power. 

If an individual comes to think of himself only as a micro- 
scopic part of various huge organizations, as merely the prod- 
uct of vast forces imposed from without, and concludes that 
he can only realize himself as he is a member of a mass, his 
hope of security through his own efforts gives way to gnaw- 
ing insecurity. 

I argue that our preoccupation with the astounding riches of 
our modern comforts and conveniences is modifying our ideals 
of human happiness and crippling the strength of a free so- 
ciety. The true ideal of happiness is not to be conceived 
merely in terms of scientific adjustment to physical environ- 
ment. It is not a state of “frictionless ease,” of flight from 
difficulties and fears. It is not “frictionless ease” which has 
inspired our science, our literature, our life or our religion. 
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The false ideal of “frictionless ease” inevitably spells stag- 
nation and moral sickness. We rightfully condemn Russia’s 
philosophy which subordinates morals to economics; but the 
question for America is whether by practicing materialism 
to the neglect of the spirit we are not riding for the same fall. 

The American college has fallen short of its target as de- 
scribed in college catalogues and utterances of college presi- 
dents. The reasons are various and I shall not analyze them. 
| want rather to suggest a cure that we are working on at 
Princeton. It is an ambitious plan of a scope commensurate 
with the need for the development of the Humanities. It 
has received. widespread approval from those who have seen 
it and will be presented for action by the faculty at its next 
meeting. It calls for new endowment of about five million 
dollars. The proposal recognizes the importance of natural 
science and the social studies, and approves the strides which 
we have taken in these fields in the last few years. It recog- 
nizes that these subjects are indispensable parts of a liberal 
education, but it does point out that we have not succeeded 
so well in conveying the ultimate meaning of life to our 
students. Our purpose is to do more than we have been doing 
to see that we are not educating just fractional parts of a 
man. Atomized bits of knowledge are but a disconnected 
series of events until they are linked together in some uni- 
versal meaning. For this link we must look to the Hu- 
manities. 

The prescription is to strengthen the position of the hu- 
manities in our educational process, and thus serve to rectify 
the imbalance of ideas that has been the theme of my earlier 
remarks. The solution is not more compulsory courses for 
all. We shall not achieve our aim through compulsion any 
more than the nation can build its faith by campaigns of 
national advertising or by starting a new foundation in edu- 
cation for democracy. Our only tools are the tried and true 
instruments of education, the church, the home and the 
school ; and as a school Princeton is planning to do something 
about it. 

The Humanities deal with the “first principles which lie 
deep in the heart of reality. The most important of them 
are truth, freedom, integrity, beauty, courage, justice, love 
and humility. These great moral, aesthetic, and religious 
principles have created our culture, and owing to their uni- 
versality, have formed the ultimate bases upon which our 
culture has been able to establish fruitful contacts with 
cultures other than our own. Our culture, in its heart of 
hearts, insists that, whatever may be the flux of time, 
these principles are eternal and unchanging.” This public 
stand we propose to take against the relativism of human 
values is an act of sincere academic courage motivated by a 
grave concern over the inadequacies of modern liberal edu- 
cation. 


We in education have been teaching a great deal about 
values but have neglected to teach the values themselves as 
the essence of human experience. This my colleagues pro- 
pose to correct in a new cross-departmental program. It 
rests on the cooperation of all the Humanities departments 
in a cross-departmental undertaking to impress on the lives 
of our students the common factors underlying all fields of 
the Humanities. Its impact will not be limited to students 
participating directly in it; it will influence other courses and 
extend to the whole life of the campus. It will treat the 
enduring values of classical literature and art which work 
towards “clarity, unity, and universality in a world which 
is confused, divided and specialized.” It will provide the best 
specific against the sickness of over-specialization. Its stress 
will be on the relevance to present needs of the great endur- 
ing truths that alone can tell us why we are here and where 
we are going. Teaching the Humanities more strongly as a 
living faith will impart to budding lawyers, doctors, scien- 
tists, engineers, architects and businessmen what they should 
known to be competent individuals as workers, citizens and 
people. 

This sort of positive teaching is education for use. For 
art, literature, philosophy, music and religion cultivate crea- 
tive imagination. A scientist or an engineer will be more 
creative in his own field by having his imagination stirred and 
his judgment strengthened by knowledge and appreciation of 
great thoughts expressed in literature, religion, art and 
philosophy. 

In this day when there is so much preoccupation with 
social forces, the Humanities uphold the banner of personal 
excellence against the worship of mass organization. Truth 
and beauty do not bubble up for undifferentiated crowds. 
Crowds tend to organize around a low common denominator 
of security and self-interest. Yet it is love of truth and 
beauty that distinguishes man from even the highest animals; 
and it is truth and beauty that sustain personal excellence 
against the deadening levelling of the mass mind. 

The end of liberal education is wisdom. What is wisdom? 
It is hard to define satisfactorily or even to specify what we 
mean by it, and I shall not attempt to do so now. Never- 
theless, it has a meaning that we all grasp in a common man- 
ner and we do know it when we see it. Its foundation is 
not capacity to command our physical environment for eco- 
nomic ends. Rather does wisdom relate to ultimate satisfac- 
tions and how to achieve them. It arises from the union of 
all knowledge as a guide to the application of science and 
technology to the service of the human aspirations of the soul. 

That a University should desire to teach wisdom as its 
end product may seem pretentious, but I hope that we in com- 
mon with all other institutions of liberal learning will never 
be satisfied with anything less. 


The Higher Vision 


RELIGION IN UNIVERSITY TEACHING 
by ROBERT L. STEARNS, President, University of Colorado 
Delivered at the University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado, February 11,1952 


HIS is the beginning of Religion in Life Week on 

the campus of the University of Colorado. It is a sig- 

nificant occasion, but nevertheless one the title of which 

I view with mixed reactions. It is as though we were to 

establish a “Be Kind to Mother” week or “Honesty is the 
Best Policy” week. 

In my judgment religion is and always will be a part of 


life and a part of living. The justification for the emphasis 
which is placed on this week however is very real. It is real 
because it will give us an opportunity to take stock of our- 
selves both as an institution and as individuals. Let us there- 
fore look at the subject first in relation to the University 
and second in relation to ourselves as human beings. 

The place of religion in University teaching is one which 
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has been the subject of a great deal of discussion, writing 
and comment, more so in recent years than formerly. In the 
early days of this country, practically all of the institutions 
of higher learning were affiliated with some church organiza- 
tion and derived their main support from the church group 
which founded them. They reflected the deep convictions of 
their founders and the curricula reflected the religious con- 
victions not only of the age but of those responsible for the 
university administration and teaching. Then came the era 
of the great state universities, products of a political system 
based on the principles of the separation of the church and 
state. As time has gone on this principle has been expanded 
into the conception that religion shall not be taught in the 
public schools. 

Nor is the state of Colorado any exception. One section 
of the Constitution provides for religious freedom and directs 
that no preference shall be given by law to any religious 
denomination, another provides that no sectarian tenets or 
doctrines shall ever be taught in the public schools. The 
subject has nowhere been better stated than in a recent vol- 
ume by Howard Mumford Jones of the Harvard faculty, a 
frequent speaker from this platform. He says: 

“But theology, though it is shut out at the door, creeps in 
at the window. The professor of philosophy and the pro- 
fessor of literature can scarcely fail to discuss some of the 
great theological systems of mankind. The professor of his- 
tory, European or American, must perforce deal with Cath- 
olic dogma, the rationale of the Reformation, and the story 
of Greek Orthodox faith. The scientific lecturer, by the very 
assumptions he is compelled to make, frequently disturbs the 
naif religious beliefs of youngsters out of high school and, in- 
directly, of their parents. Moreover, there seems to be no pro- 
hibition against supporting professorships of Oriental lore, 
whose specialty may be Buddhism or some other religious 
faith of the Ancient East. In the state university religious 
faiths can thus be studied and ‘taught’ indirectly (or directly, 
if their American following is negligible), but they cannot 
be directly ‘taught’ or, what is more to the point, directly 
defended against indirect assault. A sincere Christian or a 
Jew has in this sense a legitimate complaint against an edu- 
cational institution which omits from an all-embracing cur- 
riculum that religious faith which he thinks the greatest thing 
in life, and certainly one of the potent forces in shaping 
education. 

“The state university, on the other hand, has also its 
unanswerable argument. Even if the constitutional prohibi- 
tion could be waived, what sort of theology, what kind or 
kinds of religious instruction should be offered? Obviously 
it cannot be that of any single church, inasmuch as the state 
university belongs to the whole people and not to any sect 
among them. It cannot support as many chairs of theology 
as there are principal denominations in the state, even sup- 
posing that a church like the Roman Catholic would agree 
to this practice, because the university must control appoint- 
ments to its faculty, and there is no very good way by which 
a theoretically impartial body like the state university and a 
sectarian body like a church can agree upon governing prin- 
ciples in this situation. Infinite difficulties of budget, library 
appropriations, student hours, required and _ permissive 
courses, differences in interpretation of the Sabbath, and 
relations with other non-religious chairs would arise. The 
state university is sincerely anxious not to commit itself to 
any sectarian doctrines, including agnosticism and atheism; 
but it is also sincerely anxious not to omit so large a part of 
life as religion represents, and so the dilemma increases.” 

As has been said by Mr. Jones, while specific denomina- 
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tional teachings are prohibited in a state university, so also 
is the teaching of agnosticism and atheism. 

As one who has been closely familiar with this institution 
for over forty years, I can truthfully say that while denom;. 
national teachings have not been included in its curricula 
it has always regarded religion in its broad sense as having 
as great a place in the teaching process as it has in the lives 
of men and women. One has only to look in the curricul, 
of the various colleges that make up the University to realize 
the number of courses now given in the University which 
bear upon the subject of religion and the importance that it 
plays in the lives of people. The University regards a large 
part of its responsibility to be in assisting its students to 
understand the historical and contemporary place of religion 
in modern society. While there is no department of religion, 
there are many courses dealing specifically with many aspects 
thereof and offered by various departments in this institution, 
In the College of Music, there is a specific major in church 
music, administered through the organ department, which 
includes required courses in the philosophy of church music 
and in the development of the Christian tradition. There 
are available to students in the College of Arts and Sciences 
and in the Graduate School a large number of courses jn 
the field of religion. Let me list a few of them: 


Religion in the Near East 

Religion of Greece and Rome 
Religion of the Far East 
Contemporary Religious Ethics 
Religion in America 

Present Traditions in World Religion 
Backgrounds of Literature 

Classical Backgrounds of Literature 
Psychology of Religion 

Philosophy of Religion 

Origins and Development of Religion 
Origins and Development of the Christian Tradition 


It is to be noted that at the University of Colorado some- 
thing over fourteen courses of this type are offered in the 
curriculum. A recent survey conducted by Cornell University 
concerning courses on the subject of Religion classified some 
66 universities, including the University of Colorado, and of 
that total number only two reported more work in this field 
than is offered by the University of Colorado. 

These courses are carefully and understandingly taught 
by men and women of capacity and appreciation and are de- 
signed to give the student an understanding and an appreci- 
ation of the fact that religion has played and is playing an 
enormous part in the lives of people and of nations. 

Some of the institutions in this country have a separate 
department of religion and some have a separate school of 
religion. It is definitely felt here that with the wide selec- 
tion of religious courses offered at the University of Colorado 
it is better integrated into the curriculum so as to reach a 
larger number of students than would be the case if we had 
a separate department. 

One of my great concerns is the wide-spread religious 
illiteracy on the part not only of young people but of their 
parents. It is clearly the function of an educational institu- 
tion to combat illiteracy in any of its forms, and surely this 
one is no exception. 

But it must be borne in mind that a state university is 
not only a creature of the state but derives a substantial 
part of its support from taxpayers of all religious denomina- 
tions and beliefs. Hence the concern is again expressed in the 
statutes of the state that there be no discrimination against 
any person by reason of his or her religious beliefs and it is 
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further expressly forbidden to ask the religion or religious 
afiliation of any persons seeking employment in the public 
schools of Colorado. These are interesting statutory provi- 
sions. In the first place we welcome all qualified students 
of whatever race, creed or color. The democracy is charged 
with the responsibility of giving equal opportunities for edu- 
cation to all persons not on the basic theory that they may 
thereby be enabled to earn better incomes but for the reason 
that they are thereby enabled to become better citizens. 

But because of the broad basis of the democracy it is much 
concerned that one’s religious belief shall not be inquired 
into as a possible basis of question or discrimination whether 
real or fancied. 

Accordingly when students register at the University of 
Colorado they are given an opportunity to express a religious 
preference in order that that preference may then be con- 
veyed to the group with which they may desire affiliation, 
but under no circumstances are they required to give such 
information. It is interesting therefore to note the figures: 
Out of 7085 students registered in the University of Color- 
ado this last fall 3798 expressed religious preferences of some 
sort or another on an entirely voluntary basis. Thus 53.6% 
of the students in the University have voluntarily expressed 
an interest in their own religious affiliation. 

This is a particularly significant figure because it relates 
very closely to the percentage of 54.8% of our total national 
population which have expressed church affiliations. I can- 
not and will not believe, therefore, that the college youth 
of today are any more Godless than their elders. Indeed 
they are forming foundations for religious beliefs based upon 
an intelligent consideration of all factors involved so that in 
my opinion at least their views once acquired are more firmly 
grounded than previous generations of students. 

And how is this affiliation exercised? The various church 
groups have established working units in the vicinity of the 
campus some with their own student houses and chapels and 
others using the facilities of the established churches in the 
community. Each one, however, has a student chaplain or 
religious adviser engaged primarily in the task of assisting 
the students who are affiliated with their groups. A list of 
these organizations is rather impressive. The Canterbury 
Club of the Episcopal Church, the Christian Science Or- 
ganization, the Congo Club of the Congregational Church, 
the Disciples of Christ, the Hillel Foundation of the Jewish 
Community, the Luther Club of the Lutheran Church, the 
Newman Club of the Roman Catholic Church, the West- 
minster Fellowship of the Presbyterian Church, the Wesley 
Foundation of the Methodist Church, the Gama Delta group 
of the Lutheran Church, and the Roger Williams Fellowship 
of the Baptist Church. 

Although these units are sustained by their respective de- 
nominations, they find here a friendly and cordial atmosphere 
in the University community. They have their own perma- 
nent secretariat with offices on the campus in the student 
union building. 

I mention these matters because I doubt if they are gen- 
erally known throughout the state and they reflect a situation 
whereby a modern university is attempting to meet the needs 
of the students of its day in adjusting their lives to the vari- 
ous factors of doubt, mistrust and question which assail them. 

Nor would any thinking person deny to the students of 
this generation the right to think for themselves, to reach 
their own conclusions and to order their lives on the basis 
of the conclusions thus reached. This in very essence is the 
process of education, the means whereby people mature and 
adjust themselves to the circumstances of their environment 
whether physical, intellectual or spiritual. 


But religion, however conceived, is an intensely personal 
matter. It relates itself of necessity to the growth of the 
individual and his conception of what is important in the 
universe. The determination of what is important then 
becomes a matter of one’s broader education and relates inti- 
mately to a concept of values. 

What concept of value does one obtain today in the world 
of business, in the practical application of politics, in the 
social and recreational life of the age which includes general 
popular approval of a wide-spread gambling, acquisition of 
material resources and the general concept that the world 
owes me a living. Instances of corruption in high places are 
too numerous and too well established to permit of any suc- 
cessful denial. Is it any wonder that young people today are 
not particularly interested in going into the government serv- 
ice, when they observe the standard of morals now current 
as indicated by the recent investigations and disclosures. 
Instances of dishonesty in business with pressure formed and 
forming based on selfish interests and motives of greed are 
all too common. 

Is this where we shall look for our standard of values? 
Instances of corruption in athletics as indicated in the recent 
disclosures in both basketball and football are evidences of 
the pressure of an unbridled zeal for monetary gain. 

Where then may we seek for the standards of moral value 
that will reflect the good, the beautiful, the true? I know 
of only two instances where you will find the major em- 
phasis placed upon the ancient virtues which have been the 
crowning glories of the human race throughout the years: 
the churches and the educational institutions. Here and here 
alone you will find the emphasis placed upon the abiding 
values upon which mankind has built whatever civilization 
exists today or has existed in the past. 

I frankly become impatient at the criticisms leveled at our 
institutions by men of little understanding. They seem not 
to appreciate the fact that here is the emphasis placed upon 
the history of the race, its successes, its failures, its hopes 
and its aspirations; that here is represented the informed in- 
telligence brought to bear upon the problems of today to the 
end that mankind generally may benefit rather than a single 
individual made richer. Years ago one of the distinguished 
members of this community summed up this feeling in a 
narrative describing two phases of his life, one as a boy and 
another as a mature man and scholar. The late Dean Hellems 
has given us his experiences in one of his addresses to an 
adult group under the title of the “King’s Market.” 

When Dr. Hellems was a little boy he used to go with 
his father to the market place in the small town where he 
was raised and wander through the rows of wagons heaped 
with garden produce. He would hear the bargaining be- 
tween the seller and the buyer and marvel at the experience. 
One day the father seeing the evident signs of interest on 
the boy’s face said, “It’s good fun isn’t it? But it is very 
different from the King’s market.” ‘Please tell me,” said 
the boy, “what is the King’s market, and how is it different 
from ours?” The first part of his question the father did 
not answer, but to the second he said; “Why, you see, in 
our workaday market the seller tries to give as little as he 
can for his money, but in the King’s market he tries to give 
as much as he can. And then in the King’s market they 
traffic in wares that are more precious than rubies.” 

Of course the boy did not understand but the words clung 
in his memory and came back to him one day years later 
when he was in Kandy in Ceylon. It was a day of a festival 
and the people were clad in garments of every color. Among 
the brilliant ones he noticed a quiet saffron indicating the 
robe of a Buddhist priest. He made the acquaintance of this 
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man and was taken to the famous temple library where he 
was shown the priceless volumes dear to the heart of the 
priest, and the two booklovers became instant friends, as is 
the case with booklovers the world over. Then the priest 
asked him if he wanted to go with him—and where of all 
places do you suppose?—to the King’s market! Of course 
he was taken to the Ceylonese school and there he repeated 
the question of his boyhood, “Why do they call it the King’s 
market?” 

Dr. Hellems said that theoretically the Buddhist teacher 
is ever humble, but in response to this question the Man’s 
tone deepened a little and there was a pardonable touch of 
pride as he uttered in stately oriental fashion the following 
words which might sound just a little formal and pedantic 
to us, but seemed only dignified and noble on the lips of the 
Buddhist teacher: 


* 


“Because,” he said, “‘it is a place: 

“Where the mind is without fear and the head 
is held high. 

“Where knowledge is free. 

“Where we strive to give rather than to take. 

“Where words come out of the depths of truth. 

“Where tireless striving reaches its arms toward 
perfection. 

“Where the mind is led forward into ever widen- 
ing thought and action. 

“Where the young are prepared for the heaven 
of freedom that knowledge and virtue alone 
can give.” 


The criticisms leveled at the schools and universities are 
unthinking criticisms by persons who do not know whereof 
they speak. They find isolated instances of an opinion ex- 
pressed with which the hearer does not agree and from that 
they generalize and condemn. They seek to control the 
greatest force in our civilization by the making of shackles 
and the imposition of oaths which have a tendency to stifle 
the freedom of thought and the development of individual 
initiative which is not only the mark of our civilization but 
its principal hope. 

While we oppose these forces of unenlightenment, we can 
at the same time pray as was prayed many years ago, “Father, 
forgive them, they know not what they do. 

Let us not then berate or disparage the means whereby 
the human mind is developed, the human character moulded 
and the human soul enlarged to its full value. Let us rather 
guide these institutions by encouraging their efforts in re- 
lation to what is good, and discouraging their efforts into 
the non-good, not by dictatorial methods but by appeal to rea- 
son. Two factors and two alone distinguish mankind from 
the beasts. One is the existence of individual aspirations, of 
hopes and of faith which we will call the qualities of the 
soul and the other is the ability to form a reasoned judg- 
ment which we will call the qualities of the intellect. Each 
without the other is in danger of misguided action but the 
two together combine to form what St. Paul has called the 
“whole armor of God.” As he said, ““We wrestle not against 
flesh and blood but against principalities, against power, 
against the rulers of darkness of this world, against spiritual 
wickedness in high places.” 

It is not enough, therefore, that we endeavor to live our 
lives as decent and useful men and women today which 
develop only the qualities of mind that will make us excel. 
It is not sufficient to acquire the skill of an engineer, an 
artist, a musician, a lawyer, a doctor or whatever may be 


* The reference to Tagore is obvious. 


our calling. Leonardo knew more than painting and anatomy, 
William Ostler was more than merely skilled as a physician, 
Adolph Ochs was more than a technician of journalism, 
These men and millions more had a higher vision. They 
had a sense of calling in their professions. They have left 
us with a heritage not only of their accomplishments but 
of respect for the artist. 

Their sense of value was set higher than the immediacy 
of the ever pressing moment. Their purpose was the benefit 
of mankind and the attainment of an ideal. Where can we 
look today for the motivation that caused these men and 
others like them to set their sights higher than the momentary 
gain. Where else but to the churches and to your educa 
tional institutions. But it has been said that these represent 
mass formalism and mass production. Frankly I disagree, 
There are 7991 students in this institution. They are gen- 
erally classified as the student body. But anyone is mis 
taken if he believes that all think alike or act or react alike, 
I know and you know that they reflect 7991 individual men 
and women, each one struggling with his own impulses, his 
own problems, his own aspirations, his own difficulties and 
his own disappointments. No two are alike. No two per- 
sons viewing the same scene obtain the same reaction. No 
two persons reading the same book acquire the same im- 
pression. No two students listening to the same lecture will 
gain identical impressions. We are all individuals and each 
one of us has his own distinct and individual outlook. Com- 
patible areas, similarities of outlook bring persons of similar 
tastes together but subject matter and curricula do not de- 
stroy the individual initiative. Hence it is that in our civili- 
zation we have established and built our rights and have 
founded our institutions upon the sanctity of the person and 
protection of his identity and his right to develop himself. 

But in developing himself his whole nature must be con- 
sidered, and it is for this reason and at this point that we 
emphasize the importance of an individual’s right to his own 
religious belief and encourage him in the utilization of it. 

Let each one of us look at himself for a moment before 
we adjourn this morning. We are puzzled by the magnitude 
of the problems that confront us as a nation and as indi- 
viduals. Since the nation is but the aggregate of persons our 
individual puzzles become a very real part of the nation’s 
problems. And one of our greatest difficulties is a sense of 
helplessness in the face of the great issues of our time. We 
are confronted with a feeling of futility. 

In a recent address to the students of the University of 
Wisconsin, Max Otto, Professor of Philosophy in that insti- 
tution, took as his text a sentence from a student paper he 
had recently read. The sentence is this: “No one is indis- 
pensable; no individual or ideas or groups are valuable in 
themselves; value lies in being able to meet the demands of 
the times.” Mr. Otto then proceeded to question the sound- 
ness of that proposition and points out that while it gives the 
appearance of a logical argument in the machine age, it 
should be looked at and questioned very seriously. When 
we look at the stars and the Milky Way, we are confronted 
with a very sobering thought of the small significance of 
each individual human. The circumstances which give rise 
to this feeling of insignificance occur frequently in the lives 
of each of us. 

But there is another approach as Mr. Otto points out. 
It concerns each one of us as persons. “I wish,” he said, “to 
suggest some reasons for believing in the value of the in- 
vidual as individual ; reasons for believing that the individual 
is indispensable and that just insofar as anyone’s potential 
individuality remains unrealized, the result is that he him- 
self, and those who are interwoven with his life, and the 
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whole universe of values, if we may speak, all suffer irre- 
parable loss. 

“What are some of those reasons? One of them is this: 
] say it to each of you personally, to you who are young 
and have life before you. You yourself are the indispensable 
agent of your own most meaningful self-realization. Others 
can help you; others have already helped you, and they are 
very numerous. To a few of these you are bound by ties 
of affection; some you are more or less acquainted with; 
but most of them, by far most of them, you do not know 
at all and never could know. Yet without their help you 
would not have arrived where you are today. The debt 
which each of us owes in this way to countless others is in- 
calculably large, and I have not the slightest inclination to 
discount that indebtedness. 

“Still, ultimately, it is and must be you who will deter- 
mine how to invest the powers you possess. It is always 
you as you are who must bring to realization the possible 
you which you may more and more significantly become. 
And if this is true, if you are finally responsible for the 
release and development of powers of body and mind and 
heart needed to make your life most richly satisfying and to 
give to that satisfaction, year by year, a finer quality, what 
does that show but that you are indispensable? 

“It was a philosopher in spirit, though not a philosopher 
by profession, Robert Louis Stevenson, who said: “There is 
an idea abroad among moral people that they should make 
their neighbors good. One person I have to make good: 
myself. But my duty to my neighbor is much more nearly 
expressed by saying that I must make him happy—if I may’ ”. 

It is for us then—each of us—to make his life worth 
while not only in terms of ideas and thought but in living. 


To do this we need not only knowledge and wisdom but 
courage and faith. No one can do it but ourselves, but we 
can do it if we will but try. . 


It is not my province to comment upon your religion or 
your lack of it, but it is my hope that you will give thought 
to the events of this week, that we will all consider them 
in terms of our own lives and living, that we will develop 
an appreciation of our own better nature and of the capa- 
bilities which lie dormant in all of us, that we appreciate 
the fact that these capabilities can be developed only if ex- 
ercised, that we realize the futility and vanity of self-pur- 
suits, that we try increasingly to devote ourselves to the con- 
cerns and considerations of those around us, that while we 
may be concerned with international affairs and interests 
we do not neglect our immediate neighbor and that we bear 
in mind the words of one of the great philosophers of our 
generation, George Santayana, one time Professor of Phi- 
losophy at Harvard: 


“O world, thou choosest not the better part! 
It is not wisdom to be only wise, 
And on the inward vision close the eyes, 
But it is wisdom to believe the heart. 
Columbus found a world, and had no chart, 
Save one that faith deciphered in the skies; 
To trust the soul’s invincible surmise 
Was all his science and his only art. 
Our knowledge is a torch of smoky pine 
That lights the pathway but one step ahead 
Across a void of mystery and dread 
Bid, then the tender light of faith to shine 
By which alone the mortal heart is led 
Unto the thinking of the thought divine.” 


Brand Names: A Basis for Unity 


OUR GREATEST HOPE OF EXPANDING WORLD TRADE 
By JAMES A. FARLEY, Chairman of the Board, The Coca-Cola Export Corporation, New York, New York 
Delivered at the annual Brand Names Day dinner, New York, New York, April 16, 1952 


who, in behalf of their stores, have been so signally 

recognized here tonight. Both personally and on be- 
half of the Company which I represent, may I extend good 
wishes to them and to their business associates back in their 
home cities. 

In this recognition of achievement I see a singular sig- 
nificance. It is particularly American. And it goes beyond 
the high contribution so well described in the citations them- 
selves. 

These outstanding retailers have been rightly recognized 
“For outstanding presentation of manufacturers’ brands to 
the public.” That is a most praiseworthy accomplishment— 
for it has brought about a notably better understanding by 
the public of a major aspect of our way of life. 

But in this event—which climaxes another great Brand 
Names Day—lI see a significance beyond the successful pro- 
motion and selling of good products—beyond even the great 
contribution of creating a better understanding. I see in it 
the great significance of national unity! In spite of any 
surface signs of disagreement, which may be read into the 
reports of the day, we do have a basic unity. And this cele- 
bration proves it. 

Back of this event tonight, merchants throughout the 


NIRST, let me congratulate the fine men and women 


country have made skillful presentation of thousands and 
thousands of worthwhile products. They have sold to the 
public not only the goods and product values but the aspira- 
tions and quality standards of thousands of manufacturing 
companies. 

The manufacturers themselves, as well as trade associa- 
tions, jobbers and distributors—in all branches of merchan- 
dising—have worked as one cooperating team. The advertis- 
ing profession has given freely of its talents. All the media 
of information and advertising—newspapers, radio, maga- 
zines, the trade press, outdoor, transit, direct mail and others 
—have contributed their enlightening forces. 

Nearly all of the members of this team are strong and 
energetic competitors of each other. Yet, in this cause, all 
of them have worked together in harmonious unity. To me, 
this effort symbolizes a unity that transcends all differences 
of interest, all competitive or conflicting forces that may 
from time to time divide us. It is the kind of unity which 
is the strength of America. It demonstrates our remarkable 
and ready ability to get together in the advancement of 
wholesome principles in which we believe. It is the kind of 
unity that shall be the ultimate salvation of our country. 

Enemies of our way of life also have a unity. But theirs 
is of another kind. It permits no difference of ideas, no com- 
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petition, no freedom of choice. It is an insidious unity of 
Godless fanaticism. It is based on hatred and maintained 
by compulsion. In vivid contrast to this Communist unity 
—and that is what I refer to of course—is our own national 
unity. I know of no better background against which it may 
be highlighted than the brand names system. Let us con- 
sider for a few minutes what brand names stand for. 

First, our brand names and trade-marks symbolize Amer- 
ica’s products. Then they symbolize the maker of the prod- 
ucts. Then the reputation of the maker. Then, and even 
more important, they symbolize the responsibility of the 
maker. Every one of the great galaxy of American trade- 
marks implies a unity of responsibility. 

It suggests the individual’s responsibility for his acts, the 
corporation’s responsibility for the quality and value of its 
products. It expresses the seller’s responsibility for his serv- 
ice. Each one in the chain stands responsible and account- 
able. For, in America we do not believe that our respon- 
sibility can be passed onto someone else. We do not believe 
it can be passed from our shoulders onto the shoulders of 
others, nor from the others onto the state. In American busi- 
ness we are men of responsibility, honor and integrity, and 
may God preserve us in that tradition. 

Sometimes, we hear those who would like to tear down 
our system claim that brand names are monopolistic. But— 
we know that is untrue. Brand names are the very opposite 
of monoply. For, in addition to the freedom of choice, 
which they make possible, brand names and trade-marks 
create competition. And that competition expresses, in a very 
positive way, our belief in progress and in our basic Amer- 
ican optimism. It shows that we are never satisfied to rest 
on our laurels. We believe that no product, no act, no plan 
represents the ultimate achievement. We see it as just a step 
on the path toward better products. better acts or better plans. 
No matter how good we make the better mousetrap, we 
know that some day we will make it still better. Or if we do 
not, we know some bright competitor will come along and 
do it for us. This philosophy is implied in every ad you 
run, every sales talk you make and every transaction you 
ring up. 

In offering competitive brands we express also our deep 
respect for the individual and our belief in his ability to 
exercise his own good judgment. We offer him our products 
and provide him with information and suggestions to buy. 
But he makes the decision. He chooses or rejects whatever 
we offer. And in that selection he is governed not by any 
form of compulsion, but solely by his own individual taste 
or requirement. 

You imaginative men and women, who by your daily acts 
foster and promote our brand name system, are making a 
great contribution. You are helping to keep these princi- 
ples alive in the thought and action of our public. And in 
that way you are helping greatly to bind together all sec- 
tions and segments of our nation. 

From just this brief review, it is easy to appreciate the 
great value of the brand names system to America. But if 
it has such great value to us, is not its value even greater 
to the peoples of other countries? I think so, because it 
can well serve to keep alive the concepts of responsibility 
and integrity throughout the world. 

I do a good bit of globe-trotting in my job. And I have 
an unusual opportunity to observe the effects of American 
business ideas and practices on the thinking of other peoples. 
In world trade the brand names system holds a unique 
place. Some authorities go so far as to say that international 
trade is inconceivable today without it. Actually, merchan- 
dise is sold by brands in foreign markets, even more than it 


is sold in our own markets. And on the trade-mark yw 
base our greatest hope of expanding world trade. 

That is true because the trade-mark is often the only thing 
that cuts across national and ideological barriers. In nearly 
every country in the world—Russia and her satellites notor. 
ously excepted—the integrity of trade-marks is vigorously 
upheld. 

To any world traveler it is heartening to see how wide. 
spread American products are distributed. You will find 
them in every corner of the globe. It may be an Internationa] 
harvester combine at work in the wheat fields of Argentina, 
It may be a GMC truck along the dikes in Holland. 0; 
perhaps it is a Singer sewing machine, humming busily away 
in a little Italian tailor shop. Maybe it is a pack of Luckies, 
jealously hoarded by a Nile boatman at Cairo, or a Hershey 
bar in the eager hands of a little child in West Germany. In 
Brisbane, in Calcutta... in Rio, Rome or Paris . . . Amer- 
ican brand names may be found by the hundreds. And wher- 
ever you find them they are making friends for America. 

Brand name products are also filling the needs of the boys 
on the battle fronts of Korea. This time, the military did not 
repeat the mistake of supplying unknown brands of ciga- 
rettes, chewing gum and other articles, to our servicemen. 
In World War II, you will remember, the infantry raised 
a very proper protest. Today, they may not get exactly 
their favorite brand of smoke, but you may be sure they 
get one of the better known popular brands. And it is the 
same with shaving cream, candy and other things. I am very 
proud of the fact that the men right up along the front lines 
can now enjoy a daily taste of America in a delicious and 
refreshing ice-cold bottle of . . . you know what! 

Implicit in every American product is the idea of fair 
dealing . . . of identification and of responsibility . . . the idea 
of a contract entered into in good faith and performed 
in good faith . . . the idea of a promise, freely made and 
faithfully kept. These ideas and associations are recognized 
by people everywhere in the world. Therefore, the distribu- 
tion of American products in world trade is more important 
today than ever before. 

As a globe trotter, you are impressed by another startling 
thing. The world is tired of words. Everywhere the mean- 
ing of words is tending to break down. They are used by 
too many people in too many untruthful ways. The finest 
words have been used to make so many promises that have 
not been kept that people have become skeptical. Every- 
where in the world people have been driven by abuse of lan- 
guage to judge you not so much by what you say as by what 
you do. 

Now, it is a well-known fact that people understand 
things much better than they understand ideas. When we 
speak to a man in another country of democracy, he may 
or may not understand us. The idea may be beyond his 
comprehension; or perhaps a poor brand of democracy has 
been sold to him by somebody else before. But when you 
give him a ride in your Jeep or offer him a Chesterfield, a 
package of Chiclets (or even a soft beverage of some kind), 
this is something he can easily judge for himself. 

We are therefore in a position where the things that we 
manufacture—American brand name products—are perhaps 
the best proof of what we are and the best ambassadors of 
our country. 

I should like to cite a case in point from my own experi- 
ence with Coca-Cola. If you are to visit Alexandria, Egypt, 
you would find there a modern Coca-Cola Bottling Plant. 
It sets new standards of sanitation in the manufacture of 
foodstuffs. Every food plant that will be built in the future 
in Egypt will be the better off for the example which this 
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modern Coca-Cola plant has set. A public health official in 
the Near East told one of our people that the influence 
of Coke on sanitation would be one of the most effective 
factors in promoting health that had ever reached his coun- 
try. Lo use his own words, “Coca-Cola is worth its weight 
in gold as education in cleanliness.” 

At the Coca-Cola plant in Africa, shower baths for the 
employees is mandatory. In the beginning it was hard to 
get employees because shower baths are required. Today, 
people come and inquire at this plant for work, giving as a 
reason the fact that they can take a shower. 

This influence goes far beyond the physical. For exam- 
ple, again in Egypt, the Coke man wears a uniform. At first 
the employees were skeptical. Today they wear it as a 
badge of honor because it represents to them and to the peo- 
ple that they deal with the whole idea of fair treatment 
of a salesman by his employer and of a dealer by his sales- 
man. One of our salesmen is one of the wealthiest people in 
his community. He sells Coca-Cola not because he needs 
to make a living but because it gives him prestige. 

The more people we expose to American products and 
American ways of business, the better they will understand 
the kind of people we are. The more who experience our 
merchandise, the better off both they and we will be, and the 
greater the mutual understanding between us. Who knows 
—history may record that we won and kept more friends with 
American products than we did with all the billions upon 
billions of dollars we have poured into our efforts at world 
rehabilitation. 

Now it is quite obvious that we who are joining in this 
celebration tonight are united in our allegiance to the Brand 
Names principle. If we were not, we would not be here. 
We know, too, that the vast majority of the people of our 
nation also are with us in that allegiance. 

But are we sufficiently alert to the dangers which con- 
tinue to beset the system? I am afraid we’re not always so. 
Sometimes the dangers come from the inside and we overlook 
them. Sometimes they come from the outside and we are 
apathetic. Some of them arise in the legislative halls of our 
country and some of them arise from practices we permit 
in the conduct of our own businesses. 

In nearly every Congress, thinly-disguised socialistic meas- 
ures are introduced which would damage our system beyond 
repair. 

They ask for mandatory standardization, mandatory 
grade-labelling and other restrictions on the development of 
brand names and trade-marks. On the surface, these meas- 
ures always seem to promote and protect the public interest. 
That is the way they get their support. That is the way 
they carry along with them so many intelligent, but over- 
trusting people. But the benefits are only superficial. 

The proponents of these measures hold out the bait of 
total security. They profess to eliminate all risk from pur- 
chasing, all risk from the supply and exchange of goods. 
But what they would really do is to take away from our 
public the right to pick and choose, the right of a man to 
give his patronage to the product he likes best, based on his 
own good judgment. And for his judgment they would sub- 
stitute the judgment of government bureaucracy. 

Many of the supporters of these measures are well mean- 
ing, but they are being taken in by clever socialistic schemers 
who would substitute government regulation for all public 
decision. Let us watch out for all total security measures 
either in trade or other phases of American life. Let us 
beware the “mess of pottage.” 

Time and experience have taught us that total security 
is the forerunner of regimentation. For every benefit, some 


price must be paid. Let us look at the price and scrutinize 
it closely before we buy the “social” measure. 

Now this is not a political speech. I have no political axe 
to grind. But this is a most important political year. Can- 
didates of either party may be tempted to offer short cuts to 
total security in return for public support. Let us keep our 
eyes on basic principles. Let us be particularly wary of any 
proposal or plan which would limit or subordinate the in- 
fluence of a trade-mark on our economic system. For that 
kind of proposal makes the best kind of example of a price 
that is too high for the merchandise. 

On the internal side, too, in the conduct and practice 
of merchandising and trade, we should be always alert. We 
should, each of us, respect our own brand names. We 
should, as members of this association, respect and protect 
the brand names of each other. We should guard them both 
—our own and others—against the commercial pirate, 
whether his offense be against commercial legality or com- 
mercial morality or commercial fair dealing. 

I have said this is not a political speech. 1 repeat it. But 
this may be an appropriate time to remind ourselves of the 
close parallel between the brand names system and some of 
the basic fundamentals of our system of government. 

We, as Americans, have a prized and hard-won heritage 
—the right to pursuit of happiness—the right to approve or 
disapprove without fear of reprisal—the privilege of partici- 
pating directly in politics or helping to police it from the 
sidelines—the privilege of firming the fiber of our country, 
either through public service or private endeavor. 

We recently witnessed the rejection by a president of the 
possibility of another term of office. In this land of individ- 
ualism where record of performance is subject to acclaim 
or to blame, there was varied reaction. Many were sad- 
dened by this decision, many were heartened by it. But so 
long as it is possible to take sides, so long as there is public 
voice, so long will the greatness of this nation endure. 

Out of government and the military, men of different 
backgrounds, training, experience and virtue have been put 
forward as successors to that office. The two-party system 
will pit one against the other, but out of the heat of cam- 
paigning, out of the crucible of public scrutiny and a free 
vote will come the leader. Whoever he may be, we will give 
him our wholehearted support. 

Wherever free public examination and judgment remain 
unencumbered, wherever the ultimate decision rests with the 
people, there will the blood streams of both good government 
and good business continue to be nourished. 

At this time, I should like to add a word of praise and 
commendation for The Brand Names Foundation itself. 
During the past few years I have watched its steady growth 
with increasing interest. I have been impressed by the re- 
markable teamwork of all the factors in our economic sys- 
tem, which have cooperated to bring it to its present flour- 
ishing status. I am impressed by its promotion of the positive 
values in our national life—by the fact that it has carefully 
avoided any emphasis on the negative or knocking side. Also 
by the simplicity of its approach and the very effective way 
in which it is taking the Brand Names message to the 
people. 

1 should like to urge on all reputable brand manufactur- 
ers their increased support for the program. I know we can 
look to all media of information and to the wholesalers 
and retailers of our country for their continued cooperation. 

I see in The Brand Names Foundation, as it is constituted 
and operated today, an important spearhead of industry’s 
part in the strengthening and advancement of America. I am 
proud indeed that the Company which I represent, and I, 
personally, can have a share in that mission. 
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is naturally concerned with all of the problems af- 

fecting the welfare of the Navy and more broadly, 
the entire defense establishment of the United States. Among 
ourselves, and even in the Navy and the Marine Corps, 
there are differences of opinion as to what problems are most 
important. There are some who believe that top priority 
should be given to the entire organizational structure of 
our defense establishment and to the demonstrated need for 
changes in the unification laws. Others are more concerned 
about the size of the Marine Corps and the status of the 
Commandant and the demonstrated need for another Navy 
or Marine vote in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Still others 
among us would give higher priority to the need for bal- 
ancing the budget or to the enactment of a law providing 
for universal military training. 

While I agree that all of these are important subjects, 
there is yet another problem that I believe to be paramount. 
I refer to the artificial ceiling that since unification has 
inhibited the proper growth of naval aviation. Whether 
the responsibility for the imposition of this ceiling rests on 
the doorstep of those primarily seeking economy, or on the 
doorstep of the Air Force, or elsewhere, the results are the 
same. It is the unanimous opinion of all high-ranking Navy 
and Marine officers that Naval and Marine Corps aviation 
are the spearheads of these two Services, yet despite the 
billions of dollars that have been authorized by the Congress 
for the up-building of our military strength since Korea, 
somehow the growth of Naval and Marine Corps aviation 
has been retarded to such an extent that we have hardly 
progressed beyond our actual 1948 strength. We have ap- 
proximately the same number of operating planes as we had 
three or four years ago; we have the same number of large 
carriers in commission as in 1948. We had 15 carrier air 
groups in 1948 against 14 to 16 today; we had 24 Marine 
squadrons then against 21 today. We do have, however, 
more anti-submarine warfare squadrons in commission than 
in 1948. Additionally, the quality of our aircraft has been 
improved but offsetting this favourable factor we must take 
into account the fact that the improvement in the quality 
of our planes has probably been matched, if not in fact ex- 
ceeded, by the improvement in the quality of Communist 
planes. So while we may derive some satisfaction from not- 
ing that the drastic reductions in Navy and Marine Corps 
aviation inaugurated in 1948 and 1949 have now been erased, 
these two highly-important branches of the Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps have not been allowed to grow at a rate com- 
mensurate with the expansion of the air power of our 
probable enemy. 

The most disturbing and conclusive evidence in this con- 
nection was the recent action of the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee in deleting from the pending Navy Appropria- 
tions Bill the project to construct a second large carrier of 
the Forrestal class. This project, calling for authorization 


Te Navy League, as the civilian arm of the Navy, 


to construct, and providing funds in the amount of $210 
million, for a second large carrier was given top priority by 
the Navy Department and was approved by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, by the Secretary of Defense, by the Bureau of the 
Budget and by the President before submission to the House, 
The Armed Services Committee unanimously approved this 
item prior to its consideration by the Appropriations Com. 
mittee. 

The Navy Department told the Appropriations Commit 
tee that it was willing to delay or cancel the construction 
of cruisers, destroyers, submarines, tankers, or any other 
type of naval vessel or make other reductions if the carrier 
item could be saved. Here then, we have an Appropriation 
Committee of Congress making a decision on a purely mili- 
tary question as to the relative importance of carriers, cruisers, 
destroyers and other types of war craft and doing so against 
the advice of the Navy Department, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, the Secretary of Defense, the Bureau of the Budget 
and the President and contrary to the unanimous recom- 
mendations of the House Armed Services Committee. 

Obviously, the action of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee could not have been based primarily on consideration 
of economy. Had this been the controlling factor the Com- 
mittee would have heeded the advice of the Navy Depart- 
ment and would have made an equal dollar reduction in 
other items of the construction program instead of deleting 
the carrier. Who could have persuaded, or pressured, the 
Appropriations Committee to take this singular action? I 
am not so naive as to believe that maybe Mickey Mouse 
sank this carrier in the Committee’s deliberations, nor do I 
believe that Secretary Finletter or General Vandenberg gave 
advice to the Committee contrary to the publicly announced 
approval of this carrier by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, by the 
Secretary of Defense and the President. I suspect that this 
is another of the evil fruits of the implacable opposition of 
some zealots, not all of whom are now in uniform, who say 
that naval aviation is an unnecessary duplication of the Air 
Force. 

When the Appropriation Bill was reported out from the 
Committee and came to a vote in the House, Congress- 
woman Edith Norse Rogers, of Massachusetts, offered an 
amendment restoring the deleted carrier project and this 
amendment was rejected by a vote of 57 to 29. I must say 
that this vote does not reflect creditably on the state of the 
Navy’s relations with the public and what a sad commentary 
those lonely 29 votes are when we think of the billions of 
dollars that are blithely appropriated for all sorts of projects 
less essential to the welfare and survival of this country. 

We cannot blink our eyes to the fact that unless the re- 
strictions on the growth and development of naval aviation 
are removed in the very near future, the Navy will find 
itself with outmoded aircraft carriers. The American public 
must be made to realize that all of our carriers now afloat 
were designed about ten years ago and most of them were 
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built during the early years of the war. Since then, there 
has been rapid progress in the development of all types of 
aircraft and in consequence there is really now an urgent 
need for carriers that can launch and receive heavier and 
larger planes than our existing carriers were designed and 
built for. jet planes require more fuel so the carriers must 
have additional gas storage capacity. ‘he elevators for han- 
dling these heavier planes must be larger and more ruggedly 
constructed, the decks of the carriers must be re-intorced 
and newer and more powertul catapults must be used for 
the newer types of planes that are now available. ‘he Navy 
is now faced with the choice of two evils—on the one hand, 
it can continue to improve its aircraft even if they outgrow 
the carriers from which they are to operate, or the improve- 
ment of airplanes can be slowed down so that they can con- 
tinue to be operated from the 1942 model carriers. Neither 
choice is a sensible one, yet the House of Representatives in 
yoting against the authorization of a new carrier to replace 
one of our twenty-eight large, old carriers, is in effect, com- 
pelling the Navy to the acceptance of one of them. 

Not only should the Navy be allowed to go forward with 
its very conservative constrution program calling for a 
gradual and only partial replacement of carriers now about 
ten years old, but additionally, and of possible greater im- 
mediate urgency, the Navy should be allowed to approxi- 
mately double the number of carriers in full commission. 
With additional carriers in commission the Navy of course 
would need more planes and pilots. 

These additional carriers, planes and pilots would be im- 
mediately available at the beginning of hostilities—if un- 
happily war should come upon us. ‘hey would be of incal- 
culable value against Soviet submarines and they would also 
be available for the support of our troops in Europe and to 
carry the war at once into the enemy’s territory. If Russia 
ever unleashes the dogs of war we will need every plane and 
trained pilot immediately and we will need them in many 
parts of the world. ‘he unique advantage of mobility would 
make these floating air bases of superlative usefulness, par- 
ticularly during the highly critical first six months of any 
future war. Furthermore, these highly mobile, floating air 
bases of the Navy would not be exposed to the dangers of 
sabotage to the same extent as American airfields in Europe 
and Africa, they could not be neutralized by the decision of 
any of our allies, and they would remain our property when 
the war is ended. 

The Navy has today a total of only twenty-seven carriers 
of all types in full commission ready for active operations 
with the Fleet; sixty-eight carriers of all classes are in “moth 
balls” ; five carriers are in a stand-by reserve status and four 
small carriers are assigned to the Military Sea ‘Transporta- 
tion Service to carry planes, mostly Air Force fighters, over- 
seas to Korea, Europe and North Africa. 

The sixty-eight carriers in “moth balls” are frozen assets 
costing our government hundreds of millions of dollars. For 
relatively moderate expenditures, these carriers could be re- 
commissioned and operated to provide on the outbreak of 
war immediately available air-power against enemy subma- 
tines and in support of our own Army and Air Force in 
operations on land similar to those in Korea. It has been 
published several times, and never denied, that both General 
Eisenhower and General Ridgeway have asked Washington 
for more carriers for their commands. One recent syndicated 
newspaper article said that Eisenhower had repeatedly re- 
quested the assignment of a total of 16 large carriers to his 
command in Europe and that Ridgeway had recommended 
that the carrier strength of the naval forces under his com- 
mand be doubled without delay. 


Why have these requests been refused by the Pentagon? 
It is simply because the Navy is outvoted by the Army and 
the Air Force in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Just remember 
that only three years ago the Air Force favored the de-com- 
missioning of a/l of our large carriers and the Army could 
not see the need for more than four. The Navy, with some 
support from General Eisenhower finally won approval for 
seven large carriers and seven smaller ones to be maintained 
in full commission under the 1950 budget. Then came Korea 
and a better realization in the Pentagon of the usefulness of 
carriers. Ihe Navy has had to fight against great odds to 
win the approval of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and of the 
Secretary of Defense for the increases in the strength of 
naval aviation that have been made to date. 

I am happy to note that the active anti-Navy propaganda 
formerly carried on by the Air Force Association has been 
largely suspended, if not abandoned. Formerly, as you know, 
its official magazine, “AIR FORCE”, seemed to devote most 
of its energies toward proving the vulnerability of carriers, 
the costliness of carrier task forces, the evils of duplication 
and the necessity of centralizing in the Air Force full opera- 
tional control of all types of military aircraft, Army, Navy, 
Marine and Air Force. Similarly, as you well know, Mr. 
Symington when Secretary of the Air Force carried on a 
vigorous, unrelenting vendetta against naval aviation. Today, 
however, this type of warfare in the Pentagon has been sup- 
pressed by Secretary Finletter and quite recently General 
Vandenberg issued a directive to all commands in the Air 
Force not to make public criticism or invidious comparisons 
against the Army or the Navy. The Navy has been under 
similar orders for several years. 

However, I believe it my duty to the membership of the 
Navy League to apprise them of the facts outlined in pre- 
ceding paragraphs. I regret that it is necessary to include 
some objective criticisms. 

The Navy League is not opposed to the presently-approved 
plans for the expansion of the Air Force. In fact, we are 
emphatically for a large and rapid build-up in the strength 
of the Air Force. We also believe that naval aviation is an 
important integral part of “Air Power’, and that the Navy, 
within agreed budgetary limits, should have the decisive 
voice in the determination of the size, shape and scope of 
naval aviation. We definitely do not believe that the Air 
Force should ever attempt to exercise a veto power over naval 
aviation. 

I am convinced that there is a great threat to our Navy 
in the present prospects of naval aviation. Naval aviation 
must progress and expand at a rate commensurate with the 
development of the Soviet Navy and Soviet Air Power. Let 
me remind you that a carrier scrapped by Secretary Johnson 
or by the Congress is just as effectively lost to the American 
Navy as it would be were it sunk in mid-ocean by an enemy 
submarine. 

Therefore, I call upon all of the officers and directors of 
the Navy League to join in an active, vigorous campaign by 
the Navy League for the upbuilding of its membership this 
year so that we may make our influence felt in the next 
session of Congress. There is no other organization that can 
do the job that should be done by the civilian friends of the 
Navy. Only we can successfully engender the necessary sup- 
port at the grass roots. If the Navy League were as strong 
and active as I think it should be, and as I think it can be 
with your whole-hearted and continuing assistance, I am 
confident that we can muster enough strength in Congress to 
ensure in the future the approval of vital legislation spon- 
sored by the Navy Department. 
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physicians, economists, sociologists, business leaders, 
labor union executives, government officials, and 
every man 50 years old. 

The concept of age has always been relative, and in every 
period of history the concept of age has changed. Last fall 
the employers of Joe DiMaggio learned that their star ath- 
lete was retiring. Mr. DiMaggio is 37. How old is old? 
Well, in the case of the athlete, while he’s still a young man 
he’s an old athlete. If Mr. DiMaggio had been the chief 
executive of a large corporation, I doubt very much whether 
his board of directors would have been advised last fall that 
he was retiring because of age. 

I spoke of the historical evolution in our thinking about 
age. Two thousand years ago during the period of the Ro- 
man Empire’s greatest triumphs, average life expectancy at 
birth was only 22. Fifty years ago in this country, the new- 
born male had life expectancy of about 48 years, while the 
average female would live 51 years. Yet a male baby born 
today can expect to live nearly 66 years and a female infant 
about 71 years. 

Fifty years ago America was a young nation only recently 
recognized as a world power. And fifty years ago our popu- 
lation was about two-thirds rural. Today America is a 
world power. Most of our people live in cities; and our 
people, at least by the standards of 1900, are old. 

In 1900 only 18 per cent of our population was 45 years 
of age or more. ‘Today 40 million persons in America are 
45 years of age or older. That means one person out of four 
in America is now 45 or more. And 10 years from now, 
one person out of every three in America will be 45 or over. 
And in a generation every other person will be 45 or more. 

Fifty years ago there were only 3 million persons in the 
nation 65 or older. Today there are more than 12 million 
Americans who are 65 years of age or over. Today, tomor- 
row, and every day this year 2,700 Americans will become 
65—and will still have an expectancy of 13 more years of 
life. Will they be old at 65, or not until they’re 78? How 
old is old? 


| [es old is old? That is a question which puzzles 





GERIATRICS ADVANCES 


In the main, four developments must be listed as the key 
factors which in 50 years have given Americans 20 years 
of added life expectancy. 

1. A higher standard of living, which includes better diet, 
clothing, housing, working conditions, and more recreation; 

2. Tremendous advances in preventive medicine and wide- 
spread application of public health measures; 

3. Great improvement in standards of medical care; 

4. Broad advances in therapy, particularly development of 
such antimicrobial agents as the sulfa drugs and antibiotics, 
which, for the first time in history, gave medical science con- 
trol of bacterial and rickettsial infections. 

But our advances in the present century have not been lim- 
ited to extending the life span. To be sure, all Americans 
have been given added years of living; but equally important, 
they have been given better health. Today’s 65-year-old man 


or woman probably has greater vigor, greater stamina, and 
better health than the 50-year-old man or woman of 1909, 

Nor have we yet seen the end of progress in these vital 
areas of geriatric interest. ‘The lifespan will continue to in. 
crease. Soon, perhaps within the lifetime of many Americans 
alive today, a tenth of the population will live to be 100 
or older. And soon, perhaps within a generation, active, 
vigorous men and women of 85 or more will be a substantial 
group in every community. 

Medical research now going on will make these develop. 
ments possible. Broadly speaking, this research seeks better 
understanding of age and aging process. ‘he chief research 
problems in geriatric medicine today are concerned with the 
cardiovascular system, the hormones, nutrition, cancer, arthri- 
tis, and mental disease. Current research also seeks means 
to eliminate many chronic diseases which, although more 
prevalent in later life, are not part of the aging process. 

Our knowledge of nutrition and of the degenerative proc- 
esses is much greater than it was even ten years ago, and 
many recent studies raise hopes that we shall soon have even 
more effective preventive measures. The two decades from 
40 to 60 are the period in which the disorders which disable 
in later life are most likely to become manifest. New knowl- 
edge and new tools now enable us to recognize incipient 
degenerative changes and to help the maturing patient take 
the proverbial stitch in time. This may take the form of 
diet, or limitation of muscular effort and better regulated 
working, playing, and sleeping. It may include vitamin sup- 
plements, lipotropic therapy, or hormone medication. Obes- 
ity, one of the most serious problems in geriatric medicine, 
is likely to make its appearance between 40 and 60. The 
fact that it is common for people to gain weight after 40 
does not mean that such weight gain is normal or desirable. 
Our problem is to make the patient aware of the gradual 
slowing down of his metabolism, to make him realize that he 
requires less calories than formerly, and to help him recog- 
nize his tendency to seek emotional satisfaction from the 
pleasant but dangerous habit of overeating. 

We have only recently discovered such wonders as the 
vitamin B factors and the amino acids. Through the re- 
markable advances in biochemistry and productien methods, 
pharmaceutical manufacturers can now supply these potent 
agents in pure form, both singly and in combinations. Either 
therapeutic or prophylactic management often makes it desir- 
able to ensure adequate intake of these essential nutrients. 
The intelligent use of hormones, such as thyroid and sex 
hormones, is also an invaluable aid in the management of 
the aging patient. Routine use of dietary supplements, hor- 
mones, and other prophylactic medication while people are 
still healthy and vigorous will not only prolong thousands 
of lives but will also prolong health and productivity. 

I have been speaking about geriatric advances, and I think 
you will agree that great progress has been made since 
1900 and that continued progress can be expected in the 
next few years. What changes will this progress make in 
our national life, particularly the bread and butter part of 
living? 
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Tue Economics oF GERIATRICS 

The present has a way of blending very rapidly into the 
future. Because this is so and because of the long-range 
impact of geriatric advances on the national economy, we 
must soon give thorough study to retirement practices in 
industry. From this reappraisal of retirement some changes 
will undoubtedly appear advisable and still others will prob- 
ably be necessary. In the future we may find it desirable 
to go in the direction of voluntary retirement, contingent, 
of course, upon the health of each worker. Or we may find 
it desirable to defer retirement in many cases from age 65 
to 70 or even 75. 

These are possibilities for the future. Now, let’s look at 
the economic effects already produced by geriatric advances. 

Of the 3 million persons 65 years and older in America 
in 1900 about 75 per cent were gainfully employed. Today 
there are more than 12 million persons 65 years and over, 
and of this total less than half are either gainfully employed 
or are retired on investments or pensions. 

Economic analysis of persons 65 or over in the country 
today reveals the following: 27 per cent are self-supporting 
because of gainful employment; 20 per cent are retired on 
investments or pensions; 25 per cent are dependent on pub- 
lic authorities, chiefly old age assistance payments; and the 
remaining 28 per cent are at least partially supported by 
families, friends or private charities. 

By 1980, according to the National Industrial Conference 
Board, the number of persons 65 years of age or over will 
exceed 20 million—or 20 per cent of our working population. 
A forecast of 6 or 7 million additional persons unemployed 
30 years from today would chill the spines of our legis- 
lators and business and labor planners. Yet the danger that 
this increase will occur, receives only passing notice today. 

The human values of forced retirement at age 65 cannot 
be overlooked. What happens to the person 65 who is told 
that his usefulness is over and that his role now must be one 
of trying to fill his days with hobbies and amusements? If 
one is to believe the advertisements, such a future calls for 
day after day of fishing. This, of course, is retirement at its 
best—but it is not the sort of retirement that most aging 
people will face. We have already noted that more than 
half of those over 65 are dependent on somone or on public 
charity. 

Of the 4 million families in the United States with in- 
comes below one thousand dollars, 32 per cent are headed 
by persons 65 or over. Being old is a major cause of poverty 
in the United States. 

There is another point that must be given due weight in 
considering the effect of forced retirement on our national 
life. 

In Detroit recently a group of retired automobile work- 
ers banded together to form the Retired Autoworkers Or- 
ganization. The organization has a program that calls for 
increased company pensions and social security, continuance 
of such welfare provisions as life, hospital and health insur- 
ance for the retired worker, and adoption of the policy of 
voluntary retirement in industry. The RAO group in De- 
troit represents a little more than 4 thousand retired auto 
workers. However, it is not unlikely that the RAO pro- 
gram will spread to other cities and other industries. 

By 1980 persons 50 years of age and over will make up 42 
per cent of the voting population in America. Add to that 
42 per cent a few million sons and daughters and in-laws 
who don’t want the old folks moving in on them, and you 
can see the likelihood of legislation which will give all un- 
employed oldsters a pension they can live on. And such 
legislation will also place a corresponding burden of taxation 
on everyone who is at work, and on the few financially inde- 
pendent who don’t have to work. 


As physicians, we have played our part in prolonging life. 
The day is not far distant when we must keep these aging 
people in condition to work. 

Forced retirement is not only bad for the aged; it is bad 
for the entire population. Professor Sumner Slichter, the 
noted Harvard economist, has pointed out that the national 
economy would lose about ten billion dollars worth of goods 
and services if the 2,800,000 persons over 65 who are now 
working were to be arbitrarily retired. 

We have already seen that the living standard hee many 
of the aged population is inadequate. Perhaps more impor- 
tant, the price of supporting the aged in idleness is a dras- 
tically lowered standard of living. You may say that great 
technological improvements will so increase individual pro- 
ductivity that living standards need never be lowered. But 
no amount of technological improvement will afford as good 
living standards to a people only two-thirds employed as to 
a people four-fifths employed. 

For the aged who do not have jobs, alternative methods of 
support are no longer available as they once were. Those 
who turn to their children find fewer of them to help bear 
the burden of support. The shift from the self-sufficient 
farm of the last century to today’s city living has made el- 
derly parents no longer economically useful; there are no 
chores for them to do. The fact is that the worker who 
leaves the labor market at 65 in most cases becomes an eco- 
nomic burden on the nation. 

Ten years ago about one thousand business establishments 
had pension programs in effect. Even now the National 
Industrial Conference Board estimates that only 15 thou- 
sand businesses—out of a total of 2 million 750 thousand 
business establishments in the nation—have pension plans. 
They cover about 12 million employees, at a cost of about 2 
billion dollars a year to the employers. Obviously, industry 
has not undertaken a pension program for all retired work- 
ers. And as the number of aged workers increases, the prob- 
lem gets still further beyond the resources of industry. At 
the same time, we find that the government’s program in 
this sphere has proven inadequate to the task. Social security 
payments have been increased, but they have not kept pace 
with deterioration of the dollar’s buying power and increase 
in the cost of living. Old age assistance benefits have also 
proven unequal to the task. 

What we are dealing with here is simple arithmetic. We 
will have too many aged to support in idleness. To attempt 
to do so would impose a prohibitive burden of taxes and 
bring lower living standards and privation for all in the 
future, unless there is a basic change in our ideas about the 
usefulness of older workers. 


THE INDUSTRIAL PHYSICIAN AND THE AGING WORKER 


As poniatricians, which is the modern way of saying in- 
dustrial physicians, you all know there is nothing magical 
or sacred about age 65. Retirement at 65 is a convention, 
arbitrarily adopted and blindly accepted. Actually chrono- 
logic age is only a rough indication of physiologic age—or 
what I prefer to call biologic age. 

Using the knowledge and skills of poniatrics, we can ap- 
proach retirement on a case-by-case basis, appraising the 
actual ability of a person to perform some useful task in our 
economic system. Perhaps the elderly worker or executive 
needs a little less work and a little more leisure than his 
younger associates. But the cardinal point to remember is 
that he usually needs both—not all work nor all leisure. 

The person forced into retirement due to an arbitrary 
age formula loses more than just an income. He is faced 
with emotional problems every bit as serious as the economic 
ones that we have already described. Work means recogni- 
tion in our society, and it is largely through work that one 
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gets a sense of being useful as a member of the community. 
The feeling of being useless, unwanted and insecure produces 
unhappiness almost as readily as poverty or dependency. 

Old people need a secure place in our national community 
and the national community needs the skill and productivity 
of elderly workers. 

During World War II a lot of elderly people went back 
to work. Our total labor force was increased by more than 
eleven million persons—and 2 million 500 thousand of the 
persons added to the increased work force were men and 
women past 45. Many employers learned to respect the 
steady and reliable performance of the older worker. Today 
we again find ourselves in an emergency. By the end of 
the present year we will need between one and one and one- 
half million more workers in our labor force. World con- 
ditions may get worse, of course—in which case our armed 
forces would have to be greatly expanded and our defense 
production program increased many times. This would in- 
evitably mean an expanded labor force. Fortunately we 
have, in millions of elderly persons, a great reservoir of 
manpower. 

Recently the National Association of Manufacturers polled 
a group of business leaders on their attitudes toward elderly 
workers. Significantly, the president of one of the compa- 
nies that was canvassed stated: ‘We choose and select when 
we hire people and I see no reason why we cannot do the 
same when we retire them.” 

There are those today and there will be those tomorrow 
who will want to retire. There are those today and there 
will be those tomorrow who will need to retire, either be- 
cause of ill health or inability to fill a job in industry. Re- 
tirement is not a bad thing. But retirement of a man who 
is healthy, who wants to work, and who can work is bad, 
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both for the man and for the nation as a whole. Poniatrigg 
is going to be increasingly concerned with this problem and 
these people. 

Retirement for a person who has led an active and useful] 
life can have tragic consequences unless he has been prepared 
for retirement. Some companies have already made notable 
progress in helping their aging employees to prepare for re. 
tirement. Establishment of programs under the supervision 
of the industrial physicians can help to build the needed 
bridge to healthy and happy retirement. In general, these 
programs look toward cultivation of gainful hobbies and 
preparation for the retirement years by adequate counsel] 
on matters of health and finance. 

There is a twilight zone between those who wish to or 
must retire and those who do not wish to and do not have 
to retire. This twilight zone consists of those workers who, 
while unable to continue to perform the duties that they 
have performed for many years, still can perform useful 
service in industry. It may be necessary to re-train these 
workers. For example, the man who has always stood eight 
hours in front of a lathe may be no longer able to do 50, 
but the chances are he is both willing and able to do some 
other less exacting task. 

In fitting the aging worker to the right job in industry 
the personnel man needs the help of the industrial physician, 
who alone can determine the physical capabilities of the em- 
ployee. To aid in the task of classifying industry’s elderly 
manpower, the poniatrician alone will be able to assign 
proper importance to the worker’s past and present health 
record and his emotional stability. 

To utilize the nation’s aging population we need efficient 
methods of weighing individual capacity. The problem is 
not easy, but we must find a solution if we are to go from 
a policy of forced retirement at 65 to a policy of individual 
retirement on the basis of individual capability. 

Keeping the elderly worker on the job, and keeping him 
productive, frequently calls for the combined skills of the 
poniatrician, the social worker, the social scientist, and for 
the support of business executives and labor union officials. 


OUTLOOK AND CONCLUSIONS 


The situation that we face today is this: in less than 30 
years we will have about 66 million persons in this coun- 
try 45 or over, and of this total at least 20 million persons 
will be 65 or over. When we bear in mind that someone 
must support those who are retired to idleness, the great 
desirability of prolonging employment becomes obvious. Ar- 
bitrarily retiring employees on the basis of age alone is not 
only unfair, it is economically unsound. 

Human tasks are being lightened by technical advances, 
and that means in biologic terms the potential usefulness of 
the average person is being prolonged. But as one of my 
scholarly friends says, “We must become mature about 
maturation.” Or as I believe a well known geriatrician says, 
‘‘We must stop being old-fashioned about old people.” 

Economic forces make it imperative that the older worker 
be retained in the labor force as long as he is willing and 
able to work. The industrial physician can play a prime 
role in helping the aging worker, in helping industry, and 
in helping the nation to acquire a biologic concept of age; 
it is the rule of reason and must be the rule of tomorrow. 

If we succeed in changing the popular conception of age 
and if we return the aged to the role of useful citizens, 
we meet two great needs of elderly people—the need for a 
chance to make a living and the great emotional satisfaction 
that comes from the feeling of being useful, of being re- 
spected for productivity rather than for antiquity. 
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